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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL on Monday resumed 
the adjourned debate on the Affirmation Bill in 
a clever speech, which he commenced by taunting Mr. 
Gladstone with his obscure dissertations on medieval 
divinity——Lord Randolph appeared to think that Augus- 
tine, Origen (whom he pronounced “Origen’’), and Jerome, 
all lived in “the middle ages,’—and then continued by 
launching into an elaborate dissertation on the analogy between 
Judaism and Arianism, a creed which he appeared greatly to 
favour, and described in a flight of most original theology as an 
improved form of Judaism. Lord Randolph’s inquiries into the 
life and times of Athanasius had quite convinced him that, so 
far as it was lawful to pry into the causes of religious progress, 
“it was as much owing to accident as to anything else that the 
whole of Europe at the present moment was not Arian.” The 
orthodoxy of the West “ depended entirely on the caprices of a 
despotic Emperor, the intrigues of an Oriental Court, and upon 
the hairbreadth escapes of an adventurous Bishop.” He went 
oa into a close imitation of Mr. Disraeli’s defence of “the 
Semitic principle,” but did not attempt to show why 
the Jews, who, if they be true Jews, must hold Christ 
to be an impostor and blasphemer, should have any more 
claim on Christian sympathies than the naked unbeliever who 
has never believed enough in God to regard the case of 
Revelation as even plausible. It is true that Judaism stands 
to Christianity in a certain relation, but it is the relation of the 
morning twilight to the day ; and, when the day has come, the 
eye that prefers the twilight must be regarded as longing for 
the night. 


Mr. Labouchere followed, with a lively speech, in which he 
remarked that Lord Randolph's chief object had been to prove 
that it was he on whom “the mantle of Elijah had descended,” 
though of the new Elisha Mr. Labouchere had formed evidently 
no very reverent estimate. He illustrated the value of the pre- 
sent oath, by stating that there were gentlemen in that House 
who had themselves told him that they had never taken either 
the oath or the affirmation ; and he pointed out that the admis- 
sion made by the Conservatives, that an Atheist might take the 
oath unless he happened to have specially communicated his 
atheism to the House of Commons, really meant nothing but 
this,—that they would look through their fingers, like a marine- 
store dealer at stolen goods. The debate then became very 
languid, and was concluded on Monday by Mr. Stanhope, who 
urged that if the popular opinion of the moment was against the 
Affirmation Bill, that was the final and absolute court of judg- 
ment, from which there was no pretence for appcal,—a curious 
sentiment for a Conservative, and one savouring strongly of 
the principles of the plébiscite. 








On Thursday, the debate was resumed by Mr. Newdegate, in 
a speech which was a variation on the well-known song, “ Pity 
the sorrows of a poor old man!” indeed, a threnody on his 





hard fate, in being worsted, by Lord Coleridge’s judgment, 
on the question between him and Mr. Bradlaugh. Then 
the most remarkable speech of the evening was made by the 
Solicitor-General,—a speech calm, clear, vigorous, in which 
he exposed Lord Randolph Churchill’s blunder in relation to 
the éonstruction of a repealed statute, of which he had treated 
the preamble as the operative part, and which, being directed 
solely against persons converted from Trinitarianism, he had 
treated as if it applied to Atheists. The Solicitor-General ex- 
pressed his profound conviction that to insist, as at the time 
of the relief of the Jewish disabilities, on the omission of the 
words “on the true faith of a Christian” as an abandonment 
of the national recognition of Christianity, was infinitely more 
plausible than to insist now on the admissibility of affirmation 
as a rejection of God, and concluded a very remarkable speech 
by a strong plea for the admission into Parliament of men who 
have already been relieved from their conscientious difficulties 
in Courts of Justice. 


The rest of the debate was not very impressive, except that 
Mr. O'Brien naively suggested that Members who found diffi- 
culty in swearing allegiance to Queen Victoria, and who would 
have been very glad to admit conscientious Atheists into the 
House, if conscientious Republicans could be admitted on the 
same easy terms, were not going to aid the Government in 
relieving the former, and in refusing relief to the latter. In 
other words, Mr. O’Brien, who had scruples about taking an 
oath in a non-natural sense, but had got over them, would not 
hear of relieving the similar scruples of others. Mr. Goschen 
made a vigorous attack on the Conservatives for their party use 
of religion, to which Sir S. Northcote replied in a very moderate 
speech, deprecating the discussion of this subject on party lines ; 
and Lord Hartington closed the debate, in a vigorous but 
very ill-reported plea for the Bill. The Bill was then thrown out, 
by 292 votes against 289,—majority against the Government, 
three. 


The Liberals who voted against the Government were the 
three Messrs. Fitzwilliam (South-West Riding, Malton, and 
Peterborough), none of whom explained their remarkable vote ; 
Sir E. Watkin (Hythe); Mr. M’Cullagh Torrens (Finsbury) ; 
Mr. Montague Guest (Wareham); Mr.. Jerningham (Ber- 
wick), who expressed himself, we believe, in his canvas in 
favour of the Affirmation Bill, but has since been subjected, it is 
said, to a great deal of Roman Catholic pressure from behind 
the scenes; with Mr. Nicholson (Petersfield), and Mr. Foster 
(Bridgnorth), troglodytes, who seldom lose an opportunity of 
entering a cave, however small and inconvenient. Further, 
a few Liberals copied the example of Mr. S. Morley, who stayed 
away from the division, and whose remorse, it is said, for having 
helped Mr. Bradlaugh’s candidature once, now takes the re- 
markable form of assisting the party which is making a martyr 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, and so spreading his views broadcast through 
the country. Mr. S. Morley’s remorse is even more mischievous 
to his religion than the sin for which he feels that remorse. 


Two remarkable incidents have occurred in the course of the 
Trish trials. Fitzharris (“Skin the Goat’’), the carman who 
drove the murderers of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke, has 
been acquitted by the jury. Nobody doubted his presence in 
the Park, and he may have been guilty; but there was no evidence 
that he was a consenting party to the murder, except his own 
interference, and no one can tell what was in his mind. 
The Judge pointed this out strongly to the jury as a defect 
of legal evidence, and Fitzharris was very properly acquitted, 
subsequently pleading guilty to the charge of being accessory 
after the fact. The next two prisoners were Thomas Caffrey 
and Patrick Delaney, and both pleaded guilty; Delaney 
leading that he was betrayed into the affair, and that he had 
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savel Judge Lawson's life. Te added, “ Whit Kavanagh,” the 
carman, “states is perfectly true, and what James Carey states 
is true; but I took no act or part in it. It was Brady and Kelly 
committed the murders, and no other person.” This unpre- 
meditated confession, so strongly supporting Carey, has created 
a deep impression, as Delaney is a very different character from 
the informer, and did, it would seem, save the Judge. Both 
prisoners were sentenced to death, but it is not likely that they 
will receive capital punishment, though their solicitor stated 
that no inducement had been held out to them, and that they 
had pleaded guilty in defiance of his advice. Caffrey also 
affirmed that he had been sent to the Park without warning, 
and would have been put to death if he had not obeyed his 
orders. The whole incident shows the necessity of treating the 
entrance into these Sogieties as a criminal offence, and com- 
pletely justifies the Roman Church in its extreme severity 
towards all who enter such communities. 


The Irish-American Convention at Philadelphia on Friday 
week passed unanimously a number of resolutions, declaring, 
among other things, that the English Government “ has no moral 
right whatever to exist in Ireland ”’—the consent of the majority 
of Irish representatives having apparently no meaning—and 
that it is the duty of the Irish race throughout the world to 
secure “national self-government” for Ireland by all “legitimate” 
means. The Irish-Americans, therefore, merge all Societies in 
one “ Irish National League of America,” for “the purpose of sup- 
porting the National Leagueof Ireland, of which Charles Stewart 
Parne!l is President.” The members of the Convention also 
resolve that they honour Mr. Parnell the more because Mr. 
Forster attacked him; that they sympathise with the Irish 
labourers, and demand on their behalf from the farmers a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work; that Irishmen ought to buy 
only Irish and American goods; that the English Ministry, in 
first reducing Irishmen to pauperism, and then sending them as 
emigrants to America, is unnatural and inhuman, and should 
be resisted by the Government of the States, who should pro- 
hibit the despatch of Irish paupers; that Mr. Patrick Egan is “a 
sturdy, undaunted patriot and prudent custodian ”—what of is 
not stated—and finally, that as a “ brutal Government” compels 
large numbers of Irishmen to emigrate, they must be warned 
of the snares of poverty in large cities. A governing Council, 
with one member from each State, was appointed; and Mr. 
Alexander Sullivan, of Maine, thirty-five years of age, and born 
an American, was elected president. He is a lawyer, and has 
once, the despatch-writers say, been tried for murder, but was 
acquitted. 


Mr. A. Sullivan has, it is said, stated that, while the League 
does not contemplate warfare, which is outside its organisation, 
it considers warfare for Ireland as lawful as the warfare for the 
Thirteen Colonies. The League, however, still trusts in peace- 
ful means, and will forward the funds it collects to Mr. Parnell, 
to be used for the relief of distress, and “ for keeping up agita- 
tion.” The practical outcome of this programme is that the 
Irish-Americans propose for the time to support Mr. Parnell, 
but will not condemn those who would resort to much more 
extreme measures; and the effect will be that Mr. Parnell, to 
keep his position, must enter on some sort of new campaign. 
The resolutions point to an agitation for the labourers, but as 
this will irritate all farmers, and only farmers vote, this will 
soon be given up, and Mr. Parnell may be thrown back on his 
Parliamentary resource, Obstruction. The party under his 
control has, since the American meeting, shown a decided 
increase of spirits. 


Egypt has probably been delivered from a serious danger by 
the victory which Colonel Hicks, in command of the force in 
the Soudan, has gained over the followers of the Mahdi. He 
was attacked on his march to Obeid by about 4,000 men, but 
the Egyptians held firm, and the enemy fied, leaving 500 dead. 
The affair was probably not a general engagement, but it will 
have two important effects. It breaks the prestige of the 
Mahdi among his followers, and it removes the danger of the 
Egyptian troops going over to the Pretender. Whatever else is 
uncertain about the expected “ Messenger,” it is certain that he 
is expected, as the immediate Agent of Allah, to win his battles; 
and that if he does not, true Mussulmans will wait until the 
right man appears. The troops engaged were most of them the 
old Egyptian soldiery, who thought their despatch to the Soudan 
part of their punishment. 








At the meeting of the Wordsworth Society, om Wednesday, 
which was held in the Deanery, Westminster, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold presided, and delivered ove of his eloquently humorous 
and humorously eloquent speeches on the genius of Words- 
worth. He had reached an age, he said, at which it be- 
came a man to spend much of his time in reviewing his 
past life, and striving after the final exaltation and amend- 
ment of his own character. In old times, one in his 
position would have entered a monastery. It was not possible 
for him to enter a monastery, but the next thing to it that was 
open to him was probably the step he had taken in joining the: 
Wordsworth Society. The monastic life involved vows of 
poverty, of chastity, and of obedience. To join the Words- 
worth Society was to submit oneself to the spirit of Words- 
worth, and the spirit of Wordsworth had consecrated “ plain 
living and high thinking,” the severity of a crystal purity, and 
a reverent submission to the authority of higher and nobler 
minds. His address, unfortunately delivered on a day when 
there was much else (much of it of less significance) to 
report, has received little notice from the Press, but was. 
curiously felicitous, and passed from gentle badinage to true 
criticism by those delicately graded transitions of which Mr. 
Arnold is one of the few living masters. Interesting papers 
were also read, one written by Mr. Aubrey De Vere, on the 
highly-charged personality of Wordsworth’s poems, and one by 
the Rey. Stopford Brooke, on the poetical feeling exhibited in 
Wordsworth’s “ Guide to the Lakes.” : 


The National Liberal Club, which was opened on Wednesday 
with great éclat by a magnificent banquet at the Westminster 
Aquarium, where some 1,900 members, representing at least 
400 English towns, sat down together, showed that it understood 
the exigency of the hour, by passing a resolution at a prelimi- 
nary meeting calling upon the Government not to prorogue. 
Parliament till it had passed all the measures named in the 
Queen’s Speech, in spite of obstruction. At the dinner, which 
was served under brilliant electric lights—blue, yellow, and 
crimson, lights which have, however, this disadvantage, that the- 
muffled sound of the engines which supply the electric force 
materially aggravates the already very bad acoustic properties 
of the place as a hall of audience—Mr. Gladstone’s reception 
was enthusiastic in the extreme, hundreds of ladies in the long 
galleries and the nineteen hundred assembled members of the: 
club waving their handkerchiefs with unanimous despera- 
tion for some five minutes together, when he entered and 
stood up to speak. Lord Granville, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rose- 
bery, and Mr. John Morley were the principal speakers,—Lord 
Granville remarking that a seat in the Cabinet was at least a. 
good stage-box from which to watch the drama of politics, and 
describing the impression made upon himself by the politicak 
obstruction which had taken place. He commented in strong 
language on the terrible danger to the Constitution involved 
in this damming-up of the stream of legislation, and on the 
ruin which a Conservative mind might reasonably anticipate 
from the time of reaction, when the torrent would break down 
the dam and sweep away many of the ancient landmarks. 


Mr. Gladstone opened by remarking on the strange device 
assumed by the Conservatives for a new Conservative journal, 
—a picture of the beautiful clock tower and clock of the 
Houses of Parliament. It was curious because, the merit 
of a clock being to keep good time, the Conservatives would 
hardly be expected to appreciate that merit, inasmuch as it 
was the invariable rule of the party to be many years behind 
time. For instance, they had within the last few days been parad- 
ing their tardy sympathy with Catholic Emancipation, which 
was carried fifty-four years ago, and with the removal of Jewish 
disabilities, carried twenty-five years ago, they having been the 
steady opponents of both these reforms at the time when they 
were first carried. From this Mr. Gladstone passed into a 
review of his own Administration since taking office in 1880, and 
of the manner in which the Government had dealt with the 
legacy of embarrassments left to it, for which he claimed 
at least a respectable amount of success. But the cream 
of his speech was his very lucid comparison of the finan- 
cial achievements of the triennial period 1877-1880, under 
Tory administration, and the triennial period 1880-1883, under 
his own. He began by admitting that the total expenditure of 
the first three years was 253 millions and a half, while the total 








expenditure of the last three was 259 millions, leaving an apparent 
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balance against the Liberal Administration of five and a half 
millions of expenditure. But deducting in both cases the 
expense of collecting the revenue, this balance against the 
Liberals is reduced to about three and a half millions, instead 
of five and a half millions, and that without reckoning how 
much of the expenditure went to pay-off Debt. Deducting 
repayment of Debt, as not constituting true expenditure, 
but only saving in disguise, the balance is turned from one 
of three and a half millions against the Liberals to one 


of eight and a half millions in their favour; which, again, when 


increased by the three millions handed over to India on account 
of the Afghan war, in which India had been improperly and un- 
scrupulously involved, swelled the amount in favour of the 
Liberal Government to eleven and a half millions. Mr. Glad- 
stone went on to claim the Egyptian and South-African expen- 
diture of the present Government as an obligation handed down 
‘to them from their predecessors. But without taking that into 
account, the financial comparison between the two Governments 
is remarkable enough, and favourable enough to the present 
Administration. 


Lord Rosebery and Mr. John Morley both made speeches of 
interest, Lord Rosebery quizzing the Tories for their attempt to 
‘represent their party as the true friends of popular measures, 
and Mr. John Morley insisting that England was the only great 
Western State which had not suffered a revolution during the 
last twenty-five years, and that she owed that immunity from 
revolution wholly to the steady increase of the popular power 
in this country. Instead of fearing agitation, Mr. Morley in- 
vited it, being more and more assured that it was the deficiency 
of ready communication between the constituencies and the 
House of Commons which alone rendered the existing system of 
deliberate obstruction possible, not to say easy. The whole 
demonstration was a most impressive one. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Bright, for the first time in his life, 
attended the annual meeting of the Liberation Society. 
After the formal proceedings, in which the abolition of 
the Scotch Church was strenuously urged, as the first 
work to be done, and Mr. Dillwyn received quite an 
‘ovation for his proposal to disestablish the Church in 
Wales, an evening meeting was held, and Mr. Bright spoke. 
He declared that his purpose was not to injure the Church 
of England, but to terminate its union with the State, 
which, as he maintained, injured both. So far from the 
‘anion making the State more merciful and peaceful, the 
Bishops, the picked men of the Clerical body, voted for the cruel 
old criminal laws, under which sixty-seven crimes were capital, 
‘defended the slave-trade and slavery, and were never to be 
found resisting war. Indeed, they had accepted a prayer in 
which the Egyptian Expedition, with its bloodshed, was attri- 
buted to the Lord. The Established Clergy resisted the Burials 
Bill and the abolition of the Theistic oath, “‘ many more men 
‘being willing to worry Government than to honour God,” and 
they keep thousands of families in misery by resisting a reform 
of the marriage laws. He entirely admitted the virtues of 
‘thousands of State clergymen, but could not believe they would 
‘be worse or less efficient, if separated from the State. An 
Established Church “was the slave of the State,” and when 
Establishment was abolished, as it would be, it would look back 
with horror upon the chains from which it had been delivered. 
The speech, though containing little that is new, was heard with 
‘the deepest silence and attention, and Mr. Bright’s voice reached 
every ear in his great audience. 





The Duc de Broglie on Tuesday brought forward the question 
of the Tripartite Treaty in the Senate, in a speech which was 
really a declaration of policy. He asked the Government 
whether the alliance was or was not menacing to France, 
He feared it was, though France had given no provocation, 
either to Germany or Italy. The idea of an alliance with 
Russia had ended, and surely the Government was anti-clerical 
enough to secure Italy against any machinations from that side. 
Still, there was the alliance, no doubt in form defensive; but 
then sometimes the mode of defence adopted was attack, 
“Whenever a Power meant to attack, it could always find its 
Kroumirs.” He therefore thought concentration of force the 
first duty of the Ministry, and deprecated the foreign expeditions 
to Tonquin and Madagascar, which could not be made successful 
without sacrifices both of men and money. The speech was 
intended, of course, to discredit the Republic, which has cer- 





tainly n ot succeeded in diplomacy, partly from its distrust of 
the old diplomatic men; but its drift in some degree justifies 
Prince Bismarck’s idea that Germany has more to fear from a 
Restoration than from a Republic. The Duke suggests, with a 
certain truth, that a Monarchy would set itself to find allies; 
and French alliances or coalitions are precisely what Prince 
Bismarck dreads. He has repeated again this week, through 
the North-German Gazette, that the Republic, even if ill- 
tempered, is safer than a Monarchy in France. 


The reply of M. Challemel-Lacour was in one respect a 
singular one. He denied official information of the alliances 
stating that French Ambassadors could only know what they 
were told, and they had not been told about this. He thought 
“rapprochement ” would be a better word than “treaty” to 
define the agreement, and maintained that it had existed for 
some time, and was not directed against France. She took no 
umbrage at it, and conforming to the exigencies of the present 
time, would seek no alliance with any Power, but would endeav- 
our to live on good terms with all. It was natural that a 
country which had been conquered, which was seeking recovery, 
and which was surrounded by young and ambitious Powers, should 
be solicitous, or even anxious; but that only imposed the duty of 
watchfulness upon the Government, and watchful the Govern- 
ment would be. ‘Silence, in certain circumstances, was 
dignified.” This speech is said to have been favourably received 
everywhere, and more especially in Vienna, where they are by 
no means anxious to begin a quarrel & ouwtrance with France 
Prince Bismarck is an invaluable ally, but might he not, think 
the Hapsburgs, grow a little, —well, a little insupportable ? 


Sir W. Lawson on Friday week carried his resolution in 
favour of Local Option by 206 to 130. His idea is that the 
inhabitants of districts should have power to abolish all publie- 
houses in their districts, if they please; but his supporters in 
the division do not all mean this. The Government, for 
instance, favoured the resolution, but Sir W. Harcourt ex- 
plained that what they intended to do was to entrust the power 
of regulating the grant of licences to the municipal and rural 
Councils. It is now entrusted to the Magistrates, and is, Sir W. 
Harcourt said, quite absolute, the licences having been recently 
decided in court to be annual grants, and the Magistrates having 
power to refuse them all. The Government, therefore, propose 
a mere transference of power; but they did not intend that this 
should be exercised through a popular vote. The right must be 
conceded to permanent bodies elected by the people, and enjoying 
their confidence. Uatil, therefore, the County Government Bill 
has been passed, it will be impossible to do anything in the matter. 
Mr. Gladstone pointedly added that the views of the Home 
Secretary were his also, and that when he was enabled to create 
municipalities over the whole country, the control of the liquor 
traffic would be confided to them. ‘ The views of the Govern- 
ment were settled.” We suspect, when action commences, it 
will be found necessary to name an irreducible minimum in 
the Act, or the local council may find itself suddenly be- 
sieged by bodies of navvies or other labourers crying aloud for 
beer. 





The Victoria-Street Society for the Protection of Animals 
from Vivisection held a very successful meeting on Tuesday, at 
the house of Lord Mount-Temple, the Earl of Shaftesbury in 
the chair. The Bishop of Oxford discussed at it the meaning 
of Dr. Lyon Playfair’s principle that “man’s duty to man is 
greater than his duty to beasts,” and maintained that to sub- 
ordinate absolutely man’s duty to the beasts to his duty to man, 
would necessarily be subversive of his duty to man itself, since 
it would extingnish in him that spirit of compassion for suffer- 
ing, as suffering, which could not be extinguished anywhere, 
without being weakened everywhere. Mr. George Russell, M.P., 
and Mr. Reid, M.P., reviewed the recent debate, and showed 
how little the Home Secretary appeared to understand the 
working of the Act which he had to administer, and how alarm- 
ing was his statement that he intended to be guided in its ad- 
ministration by the Association for the advancement of Medicine 
by research, a mere Association for promoting Vivisection, so 
far as it can be promoted under the present Act; and Lord 
Coleridge made one of his profoundly impressive speeches 
against the principles and doctrines of the friends of Vivisection. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1017 to 102. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——_@——— 


THE DEFEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


4 age English people have many fine qualities, but a steady 
reasonableness is not one of them. They cannot emu- 
late the Scotch and Welsh here for a moment. The Scotch 
and Welsh are both very religious, but they can see what 
really injures religion and what does not, and are not misled 
by superficial appearances. The English, on the other 
hand, are subject to somewhat spasmodic impulses, and like 
bolting horses, are very apt to take the bit between their teeth, 
when they find that it guides them in a direction in which 
they donot want to go. The dislike to Mr. Bradlaugh,—founded, 
we believe, even more on other publications of his than on his 
atheistic opinions,—has been so rampant in many constituencies, 
that English Members, no doubt sharing this dislike to the full, 
and caring very little how far they could or could not justify 
on principie the vote which they wished to give against him, 
have done Mr. Bradlaugh a very great service, in the effort to 
express their aversion, They have set him up as a perse- 
cuted man for another spell of two or three years, and have 
given all the vogue they can to those peculiar opinions on 
the subject of religion and morality for which they desire to 
express their loathing. They have done a very foolish thing, 
whether they voted against the Affirmation Bill, or whether 
they adopted that very weak and unmeaning course of re- 
fusing to give a vote at all; and before many weeks 
are over, they will probably bitterly regret the impulse 
which led them to take the bit between their teeth and 
bolt. But there will always be plenty of Englishmen to act 
on irrational impulses, even when they know in their own minds 
that the impulses on which they act are not sane ones, as 
they pique themselves on these impulses,—in other words, on 
the unsteadiness of their own judgments. And the only hope 
is that as the influence of education is brought to bear more 
and more upon England, Englishmen will feel less proud 
of their unconquerable disposition to ignore the bridle of 
reason, and bolt under the influence of panic where it is least 
safe for them to go. We are aware, of course, that these 
remarks do not in all probability apply to such Members 
as Messrs. Fitzwilliam, Sir E. Watkin, and Mr. M‘Cullagh 
Torrens. They have voted with their eyes open, no 
doubt from sheer dislike to the Government, and not 
from dislike to a particular application of the principles 
of religious liberty. But it was the impulsiveness of 
their constituents that alone rendered it safe for them,— 
safe, at least, in their own estimation,—to express their dis- 
like to the Government in this way ; and so long as the English 
people are what they are, they will constantly furnish excuses to 
their representatives for helping the cause they would prefer to 
defeat, and undermining the cause they want to help. English 
public opinion has none of the steadiness of Scotch and Welsh 
public opinion, Liberals in Wales and Scotland know what they 
mean and do it, and so do the Conservatives. In England, 
neither Liberals nor Conservatives, as a Party, always know 
exactly what they mean; and even if they do, they will some- 
times follow their humour, and do the opposite. Their con- 
victions are only some of the elements on which they act. 
Not unfrequently, they will act against their convictions 
to express an ir:ational but overwhelming aversion. Some 
of the English and many of the Ulster Liberals have acted 
thus on the occasion of the Affirmation Bill, and if we 
judge rightly, the result will be most mischievous to the 
cause they have at heart. We do not in the least blame the 
Irish Home-rulers, Catholic or otherwise, for seizing the occa- 
sion to do what they think will injure a Government which 
they cannot forgive for its various efforts to do justice to 
Ireland. They have acted on the supreme instinct of their 
political being, and by that they are to themselves justified. 
But the English and Ulster Liberals have, by their desertion 
or abstention, done all in their power to weaken the hands of 
the only Government from which they can get the measures 
they really want, and that, too, with the result of extending 
the power of the man whose mischievous influence over the 
country they wish to blot out. They will soon repent their 
blunder, and their constituents will repent it still sooner. For 
we regard the vote of Thursday night as likely to cripple the 
Government very materially, not only in its conflict with 
obstruction, but in its general moral influence. 
We conclude that after Sir Stafford Northcote’s pointed 
remark that he deprecated the attempt to discuss the question 
on party lines, there is on neither side of the House the 
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Government. Why the Conservatives do not wish this, it is 
not very easy to see. Probably Sir Stafford Northcote knows 
that a dissolution on an all but accidental question of this 
sort, even if he could force one, would give him a follow- 
ing of a very unsatisfactory kind; and perhaps his ascend- 
ency in the councils of the party is not yet securely 
enough established over that of Lord Salisbury to render 
an immediate crisis desirable. But however this may be, 
it is clear that Sir Stafford in his very moderate speeclr 
of Thursday night did intend to deprecate as much as 
possible any party aspect for the division, and it is obvious 
enough that the Liberals will not court an appeal to the 
country on a matter on which the drift even of Liberal 
opinion is so vacillating and capricious. But none the less 
it seems to us idle to deny that the Government have 
received a blow from the effects of which they will hardly 
recover before they have gone to the constituencies again, 
and that their own policy should now be shaped with 
the view of rendering possible an appeal to the country 
as speedily as is consistent with the pledges they have 
already given. We do not for a moment think that 
they should give up the Tenant-farmers’ Compensa- 
tion Bill, for that is a matter on which their oppo- 
nents will hardly venture to join serious battle; and it is, 
moreover, one of great urgency in the present condition of 
agriculture. It is most desirable, too, that the common 
impression of the indifference of the Liberals to the welfare of 
the farmers, should not be confirmed by any apathy on a practical 
matter so pressing and so definite, and we earnestly hope that 
this measure will be pressed on with all convenient speed. But 
as regards the rest of the Government programme, we hold 
that they would do well to drop all reforms which essentially 
require a strong and united party,—like the Government of 
London Bill, for instance,—and which are not very well under- 
stood by the public at large, in favour of those on the 
character of which a very strong opinion will be formed by 
both parties in the country, and on which an appeal to the 
country is far from improbable. We all saw in the Government 
of 1869-74 how completely the defeat of the Govern- 
ment on the Irish University Bill paralysed it for general 
work, and how soon after that defeat the collapse 
came. If the Government go on with a long pro- 
gramme of measures of somewhat local significance, for 
passing which they require great authority, without possessing 
it, they will fritter away their influence, as they did in 
1873. The only course to be pursued now, as it seems to us, 
is to prepare as soon as possible the greater political measures 
promised by the Government,—especially the County Fran- 
chise Bill and the Redistribution Bill,—and thereby to 
quicken the popular interest felt in an Administration which 
has suffered this serious shock. No Government in England 
undergoes a blow of this kind without suffering in influence, 
and we do not believe that even Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
will be an exception. The vote of the House of Commons has 
declared that, in the opinion of the majority of that House, 
the effort which the Government made to defend the cause 
of religious liberty was not demanded by the circumstances, 
and partook rather of the nature of unjustified sympathy for 
Mr. Bradlaugh than of respect for the principles of religious 
liberty. We all know, of course, that this opinion is a 
false opinion. We all know that Mr. Gladstone, in his mag- 
nificent speech, expounded the true ground for the action of 
the Government; but it is impossible for a Government which 
has failed to convince the House of Commons of this, to com- 
mand the same influence after the hostile vote as it com- 
manded before it. The only wise course, therefore, is 
to press on as soon as possible the larger political 
measures with which the Government is identified, and to 
appeal to the people, if necessary, upon the character of those 
measures, Let us not again make the mistake of allowing the 
confidence of the country to ooze away in driblets, while the 
Government is pressing on difficult and complicated measures, 
the significance of which will not be fully realised in the 
provinces, though they expose a great surface to the opposition 
of open foes and of disaffected allies. A shaken Government 
should concentrate its efforts on those larger issues on which 
alone the country will rally to its aid. 





THE NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB. 
T is simply ridiculous for the Tories to object to the 
National Liberal Club, whose opening was celebrated on 
Wednesday, as a kind of Supreme Caucus, They have had the 
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thing in full operation for years. There is not a Tory Agent 
in the country, or a Tory working politician, who does not 
look to the Carlton as a centre, from which advice and aid and, 
in certain cases, motive-power can be obtained. The Political 
Committee of that Clnb is a supreme caucus for that party, 
with this peculiarity, that it is independent of Tory electors, 
instead of representing them. The only innovation introduced 
by the Liberals in founding the new Club, is that they make 
it more genuinely popular, that the provincials, instead of 
visiting a shrine, are to come to a home, and that the 
London politicians, instead of being hosts and superior hosts, will 
be comrades in council, with valued visitors. That deviation 
from the old routine seems to us most wise. There are two 
impediments in the way of organising the vast masses of voters 
who now bewilder statesmen which all parties in all countries, 
if they desire power, must remove. One, the extent of which 
men living in a capital can hardly conceive, is the difficulty of 
making the true leaders known to the people,—accurately 
known, known so that rumours and calumnies have no weight. 
One would say that, with public speeches incessantly going on, 
with the public men incessantly “starring” about, and with 
the journalists pouring out volumes of criticism, the work 
would be easy enough; but all experience shows that it 
is not so. In America, the trouble drives politicians to 
such despair that unless they can catch a successful General, 
like General Grant, they prefer a dark horse, as being, at all 
events, less sure to be misunderstood. In France the electors 
know no one, except the head of the State, or an exceptional 
man like Gambetta; and even in England the difficulty 
distinctly contributes to the one-man ascendency, which since 
1867 has marked our politics. The people knew Lord Beacons- 
field and they know Mr. Gladstone, but they could not remem- 
ber the names of the Tory Cabinet, and do not recollect 
half the Liberal one. Lord Hartington has the advantage 
of his rank, which induces Englishmen to take much for 
granted; but just ask ordinary voters in that huge pro- 
vince, Lincolnshire, where Cabinet Ministers never speak, 
their idea of Lord Hartington? He will be Premier before 
they know anything about him. The National Liberal Club 
will help greatly to dissipate that kind of ignorance. The 
average voters will not attend it, of course, but their dele- 
gates will, and each man who comes up to town and 
haunts it for a week will, on his return, be to his own 
circle a trusted News-letter embodied in the flesh. He 
will have a distinct conception of a dozen men who 
before were names to him, Every leading man has not, 
of course, the personal magnetism of Mr. Gladstone, which 
so impressed the host assembled on Wednesday, that if the 
Dissolution arrived next week, that one dinner would have a 
perceptible effect on the results, but every leader worth obey- 
ing has an impressiveness of some sort, which is felt most in 
personal contact with him. Lord Hartington, for instance, a 
totally different man from Mr. Gladstone, never speaks with- 
out increasing his influence. The second difficulty, when per- 
sonal contact has been established, is that of keeping the 
electors en rapport with the shifting state of affairs, They 
are sure, even when intelligent, to be a little behind ; to expect 
something which cannot be done; to have missed some argu- 
ment which, if they heard it, would seem irrefragable ; 
to be under some illusion, which ten words of rough sense 
would dispel. There is no device tolerable by English 
manners for curing that evil equal to a London Political 
Exchange, where information can be procured, and people 
seen, and country politicians with a certain social timidity, 
but very useful, can feel themselves in place. The National 
Liberal Club will give all that, and we only wish that more 
Ministers had been able to be present, and to make speeches in 
the least formal and cumbrous way. 


We do not know that the speeches actually made on 
Wednesday were specially good, though they impressed the 
audience mightily. Mr. Gladstone’s short but carefully 
prepared sketch of the actual facts as to the compara- 
tive finance of Tories and Liberals, with its really won- 
derful lucidity and adaptation to the knowledge of the 
audience, had, no doubt, a profound effect; and so had 
the speeches both of the Foreign Secretary and the 
Premier, on the “veiled obstruction” which is stopping 
work. The latter helped greatly to clear the minds of men 
who do not watch the House closely, of a latent idea that the 
Cabinet lacks energy, and could force its Bills through, if it 
would. They brought home to the audience the truth that in 
the House of Commons, as everywhere else, the day has only 
twenty-four hours, and that if twenty-four men are allowed to 





waste an hour apiece and are determined to do it, no time for 
anything will remain. They deepened the perception that a 
remedy must be found for the evil, and that it will not be found 
unless the constituencies will enable, or if need be compel, their 
representatives to take very strong measures indeed. To our 
minds, that is now the first question of British politics. We 
deliberately believe Parliamentary Government to be in 
danger of asphyxia, and would, rather than see the danger 
continue, consent to radical changes, such as the true 
“Cloture,” the formation of a Speaker's Committee with 
most extensive powers over procedure, and a serious reduction 
in the existing number of the House of Commons. It is 
evident, from the speeches of Wednesday, that the danger 
is engrossing the attention of statesmen, and the words 
used in the Aquarium were well adapted to make pro- 
vincial delegates realise fully the central fact of the 
political situation. They saw that the Tories did not in- 
tend business to go on. But beyond this, which was most 
important, we do not know that there was much said. The 
leading speakers missed or refused the chance offered of speak- 
ing on the Liberalism of the future, and they were compelled, 
in speaking of the past, to dwell, except as regards finance, on 
generalities. The total drift of all said was that the Govern- 
ment had inherited a had situation, and had, on the whole, 
extricated the country from it; and that was patent before, to 
all who can see. Still, the audience saw the facts more vividly 
than before, and they went home enthusiastic, with a conviction 
of the vitality and movement of the Liberal party stronger 
than the one they brought. That is a most valuable result, 
and one which, as time goes on, those who govern England 
must seek even more attentively than they do. It is a hard 
burden to put upon them, but they will be compelled to do 
more educating work than they have attempted, to visit un- 
visited districts, and to visit them in groups. We should like 
to see the experiment of two or three meetings, large and cordial 
as that at the National Club, tried in a county like Lincolnshire, 
with the distinct intention of letting light into that county, 
and breaking the prestige of pretentious windbags like Mr. 
Chaplin. We believe it could be done, and that if all electors 
could only be made to realise what the Liberal Ministers are 
like, and what they really mean, the Government might dis- 
solve even on a question like the Affirmation Bill, and still 
strengthen their majority. Wire-pulling, we may depend on 
it, has had its day. A popular constituency must be con- 
ciliated by popular means, and the best of those means is 
argument directly adddressed to thousands of representative 
men, by speakers who are responsible for acts, as well as words. 
Speeches may not change votes in the House of Commons, 
though even that is not true, but they most unquestionably 
change them in the country. 





MR. VILLIERS STUART ON THE CONDITION OF 
EGYPT. 


HE Government has evidently made up its mind not to 
retire from Egypt in a hurried manner, or without the 
fullest evidence that its objects have been accomplished. The 
few and short sentences in which Mr. Gladstone on Wednes- 
day, in his speech at the Aquarium, referred to the situation 
of affairs there, made as they were, in the presence of so many 
who dislike the Expedition, show that he was both conscious 
of the difficulty of his task, and determined to discharge it. 
Lord Dufferin is eyen more emphatic. In the complimentary 
letter to the Egyptian Premier with which he took his leave 
for Constantinople, he allows himself gradually to glide from 
pleasing assurances and rose-coloured descriptions into sen- 
tences of serious warning that the new system “is destined and 
intended both to succeed and to endure.” Lord Gran- 
ville, says his agent, has promised this repeatedly, and “ words 
of this kind, uttered in Parliament, are not lightly spoken.” 
Finally, the situation itself almost compels the Cabinet to 
take this course. There is too much evidence that as yet the 
Khedive has not recovered his authority, that Egypt is still 
disorganised, and that nothing but the presence of British 
troops prevents a relapse to anarchy. The new army, the 
new gendarmerie, the new police are all in process of forma- 
tion, but as yet there is no strength or grip in any of them. 
The mere rumour that the British troops were to be withdrawn 
caused a panic in Alexandria and arrested trade, and neither 
fear nor caution were unjustified, as the incident of Sunday at 
Port Said clearly revealed. The Greeks of the town and the 
Arab soldiery got into one of their perpetual quarrels; the 
Greeks drew their revolvers, and ins‘antly all native authority 
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ceased. The Governor, with plenty of soldiers at his back, 
found himself powerless to prevent a riot, in which the safety 
of the whole town would have been compromised, and, acknow- 
ledging his powerlessness in writing, begged Captain Rice, 
commanding the ‘ Iris,’ to land sailors and marines, and restore 
order. This was done, Captain Rice, with 200 men, instantly 
reducing the rioters to submission; but if he had refused, 
Port Said would have been burnt and pillaged. As in- 
variably happens after such occupations, all true authority 
—the authority which can secure order without bloodshed 
—has passed to the Europeans, whose will alone upholds 
the administrative system. Even when the Army has been 
reformed, this difficulty will survive; and the certainty of 
disorder will retard, probably for years, the departure of the 
small garrison whose presence assures all Egyptians that in- 
surrection cannot ultimately succeed. 

It is well that this should be clear, for without it adminis- 
trative reform in Egypt will never begin, and its com- 
mencement is more imperative than ever. It is positively 
sickening to read of the condition of the Egyptian peasantry, 
and to know that for one at least of its worst features the 
people of this country are responsible. Mr. H. Villiers Stuart, 
the able and experienced Member for Waterford, who knows 
rural Egypt probably better than any man alive, consented in 
December last to inspect the condition of the people, and 
report to Lord Dufferin at Cairo. He visited all the provinces 
of the Delta, and examined forty-four groups of witnesses, in 
twenty-six communes, and then repaired to Upper Egypt, 
where he held thirty-five separate inquiries. His Report, 
though most temperate in tone, as becomes a man who knows 
that all the world is not governed like Westminster, would, if 
made of a British province, leave the Government no alterna- 
tive between instant and radical reform or dismissal in disgrace. 
He found everywhere, though more in the Delta—which is our 
special business—than in Upper Egypt, that with the restoration 
of order the usurers who had fled before Arabi had returned, 
and were demanding and receiving interest at from 65 to 120 
per cent. per annum, the total paid to these villains exceeding 
the whole State taxation of the country (page 7 of Blue-book, 
No. 7, of 1883), heavy as that is. When the peasant, as 
usually happens, is unable to pay, the Mixed Tribunals, 
setting aside the old Organic Law of Egypt, under which the 
eultivator could not be dispossessed of his holding for mere 
debt, decree the land to the usurer; and “in many villages I 
saw handsome European houses, surrounded by gardens, vine- 
yards, and well-stocked farms, and invariably the natives told 
me that these properties belonged to money-lenders, who had 
become possessed of them by degrees, adding field to field, 
through the instrumentality of the Mixed Tribunals. They had 
drawn the net of indebtedness around the fellah, and when it 
suited them to absorb his land they have foreclosed ; and then, 
although the debt might fall far short of the value of the 
land, yet from the method of procedure, far away in the 
Courts in Cairo, a procedure utterly obscure to the poor, 
ignorant peasant, the land has been knocked-down to the 
foreign creditor, well versed and instructed in the ways of 
these Courts. In one small village, the Greek had 200 acres, 
and no other inhabitant had more than a few acres left ; even 
the Sheikh had only twelve. The Greek’s estate had been 
carved out of theirs, and the little community had been 
reduced by this means from prosperity to proverty.” Of 
course, the usurers are hated, till the secret of Arabi’s 
popularity was a decree promising that their bonds should 
be cancelled, and till the personal popularity of the 
English, to which Mr. Villiers Stuart testifies, is lost in the 
hatred of the foreigner, to whose tribunals the Fellaheen attri- 
bute the whole evil. They could, they say, in the last resort, 
have bribed their own Judges to give them redress. As if this 
misery, which is disorganising all society, and will lead to an 
agrarian strike fatal to the Revenue, was not sufficient, the 
corvée still exists; and the impoverished peasants—“ every 
landowner up to 160 acres being liable ”—are forced out to 
work “in distant parts of the province,’ not their own 
villages, under the following circumstances :—‘ Those who are 
liable get no pay whatever for their work, neither does the 
Government provide them with any food whatever; their 
friends at home have to send them food from their villages, 
usually bread dried in the sun is their sole nourishment; it is 
sent in sacks, a couple of men from each village being deputed 
to convey it to the scene of operations. They have also to 
find their own tools and baskets; as a matter of fact, their 
hands are often their only tools, with these they load the 
baskets and excavate the soil; no shelter is provided for them 





at night, nor any covering ; a certain number of overseers are ap- 
pointed, these are armed with sticks,and superintend the work.” 
It is as it was in the days of Pharaoh, only the Egyptians are 
under the lash of the taskmasters, and Israelites in Paris and 
London wield the whip. The stick spoken of is freely used, 
and also the whip of hippopotamus-hide :—“ The use of the 
‘courbash ’ (hippopotamus-hide whip) and of the stick has in- 
creased since the rebellion, as also imprisonment in heavy 
chains ; these punishments often fall upon the innocent; for 
instance, if a fellah selected for military service runs away to 
the Desert, his relatives are chained and thrown into prison, 
although in no way accessory to the offence.” The European 
usurers, who alone could protect the people, look on with in- 
difference ; and, indeed, says Mr. Villiers Stuart, in his calm, 
unemotional way :— 

“T met with a Greek gentleman who is much prejudiced against 

the natives; he said they were very obstinate, and in illustration he 
narrated an incident which he had witnessed the day before. A postal 
runner had been waylaid and robbed near a house at night; the 
owner of this house was not suspected of the robbery, but he was 
seized and brought before the Mudir, who asked him why he had not 
gone to assist the postman; he said he had been asleep in his home, 
and had not heard the cries of the plundered man; the Mudir said 
he must have heard them, and on his persisting in his statement he 
ordered him to be beaten on the soles of his feet with the courbash; 
he received no less than 800 blows, till his feet were reduced to a 
jelly, and then, as he still refused to confess that he had heard the 
noise, he was taken home. ‘ You see,’ said the Greek, ‘ how obstinate 
these people are !’” 
Five millions of people, so industrious that Egyptian land yields 
a higher rental than land in Lincolnshire, so moderate that, 
says Mr. Villiers Stuart, they will willingly pay one per cent. 
per mensem for loans, and only talk of usury when the ex- 
action rises above that figure, and so peaceful that 2,000 
Europeans are a sufficient garrison, are subjected to the 
miseries faintly indicated in these extracts, mainly because, 
the British being there, insurrection is impossible. 

We say at once, hearty advocates as we are of the occupa- 
tion, that if we cannot end these things, our duty is to with- 
draw ; but we can end them. The Representative Council just 
decreed will do nothing, for it will at first represent oppressors, 
and not oppressed ; but the British Resident can do everything. 
He can just as easily compel the Khedive to forbid the use of 
the lash, and to make his order effectual by the steady execu- 
tion of those who disobey it, as he can compel him to issue a 
code which every official will violate whenever he dare.. He 
can just as easily direct him to declare that the old Organic 
Law as to holdings is again in force, as to set up the International 
Tribunals, which are, unintentionally, causing such a dissolu- 
tion of society, and he should direct his energies to those two 
ends. It is nonsense to talk of interference. It is the old 
scandal of Bengal over again. If we are not entitled to interfere, 
and cannot make the native ruler do justice without interference, 
our duty is to withdraw our support and leave his subjects 
to their natural remedy, their right of deposing him, a right as 
fully acknowledged by Mussulmans as by Christians. It is as 
utterly wrong to-guarantee an oppressor against his people by 
our civilised force, as to use that civilised force in order to 
oppress for ourselves. There is, however, no necessity for 
such a priori arguments. The steady pressure of a Resident 
determined to prevent gross oppression, even if he has to 
change the Sovereign, can prevent it; and we ought to appoint 
one, and support him in all needful exercise of authority. It 
is a cumbrous and a weak system, compared with the direct 
action of a British Viceroy, who in six months would terminate 
these iniquities for ever, and secure personal freedom to the 
whole fopulation; but if the British people fear responsibility 
too much, let them compel action through the slower scheme. 
The alternative is to quit Egypt, whatever the consequences 
to our future. 





THE RESULT OF THE IRISH-AMERICAN 
CONVENTION. 


E take it that the Parnell party among the Irish- 
Americans did, on the whole, carry the Philadelphia 
Convention. The representatives of the Ultras were numerous 
and fierce, so fierce that it was necessary to avoid any formal 
condemnation of their tenets, and that they held after the 
larger meeting a Convention of their own. No formal resolu- 
tion was passed condemning the use of dynamite, the most 
furious Irreconcileable leaders, though shouted down, were not 
expelled, and a special resolution of compliment was passed in 
favour of Mr. Egan, who is supposed, rightly or wrongly, it 
hardly matters which, to be in a special degree the link be- 
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tween the secret and the public societies. We say it hardly 
matters, because if he is the link the Convention desired 
to condone the action of the former, and if he is only supposed 
to be, its managers wished to leave the impression among Irish- 
men at large that this was their secret policy. In either case, 
the Convention was either cautious or sympathetic towards 
O’Donovan Rossa and those he represents, and the delegates 
drew down on themselves most justly warm reproaches from 
those who value the character of Irishmen among the nation- 
alities of the world. The Convention, moreover, was com- 
pelled to pander in its Resolutions to the hatred of England 
which, far more than love for Ireland, animates the Irrecon- 
cileables. Instead of pleading that Ireland as a nation 
had a right to independence, even if England were 
behaving well—a perfectly reasonable proposition, from 
the Nationalist point of view, and admitting of any 
policy not condemned by ordinary morality—the majority 
of the Convention cannot mention the British Government 
without calling it “ brutal,” and condemn Coercion Bills and 
assistance to emigration in the same opprobrious terms, Still, 
the Gironde did, on the whole, get the advantage of the 
Mountain. The friends of Mr. Parnell succeeded in inserting 
the word “legitimate ” into the clause declaring it “ the duty 
of the Irish race throughout the world to sustain the Irish 
people in the employment of all legitimate means to sub- 
stitute for British rule national self-government.” The 
word is vague, and indeed useless, as the Ultras consider 
dynamite legitimate, but it will enable Mr. Parnell to say that 
his friends have not stepped over the line which renders dis- 
cussion impossible. They succeeded in inserting a strong vote 
of confidence also in Mr. Parnell himself, for that is the mean- 
ing of the rather absurd resolution which declares that “ every 
stroke of Forster’s savage Jash was for Irishmen a new proof of 
Parnell’s worth.” That sentence suggests the man who, having 
just been thrown from his horse, replied to the friends who 
anxiously inquired whether he was hurt, “ Quite the contrary ;” 
but Irishmen, when furious, lose their sense of humour as quickly 
as other people, and the object of the words, despite their 
grotesque form, is unmistakable. Then the plan adopted is Mr. 
Parnell’s own. All the Leagues and Associations, even the oldest 
of them, the Ancient Order of Hibernians, are merged in the 
National League, which is, moreover, avowedly devoted to the 
support of the kindred League on this side the water, “ of 
which,” say the framers of the Resolutions, with clear significance, 
“ Charles Stewart Parnell is the President.” And, finally, his 
latest idea, that of enlisting the labourers in his cause by holding 
out to them indefinite promises, and sinking, for the moment, the 
war on landlordism, is embodied in a regular resolution which 
would hardly have been proposed in Philadelphia without in- 
spiration from this side. It is the farmers, not the labourers, 
for whom the American-Irish have hitherto declared ; but this 
time they say nothing of the right of the people to the soil, 
and everything of the right of the labourers to “ fair wages.” 
Mr. Parnell, in fact, wants a new instrument. 

The Parnellites have won, though after a struggle which, if 
the history of Revolutions may be trusted, bodes them little 
good. The Gironde always wins till the Mountain swallows 
it, the tendency in such movements being always to transfer 
power to the desperate till they awaken the inevitable reaction ; 
but still, taking the “short views” necessary in politics, 
the Parnellites have won. Their leader is officially and nomin- 
ally chief of the whole party in Ireland and America, can 
depend upon certain, though probably limited, supplies of 
money—for it was the Irreconcileables who sent most cash 
through Mr. P. Ford—and can manipulate that scrutin de 
liste under which, in the disaffected districts, Irish elections 
are practically managed. Mr. Parnell can nominate the 
Parnellite Members, can pay expenses for such as need it, 
and can therefore, on grave occasions and within cer- 
tain limits, overrule dissent. The question, therefore, 
for English politicians is how he will use his power. 
He has the usual three courses open to him. One, in- 
comparably the best, is to regard himself as chief of the 
Irish Radicals, and steadily insist, whatever Government is in 
power, on the changes which Ireland, from the Radical point 
of view, now requires, namely, the alterations in the Land Act 
asked for by Ulster; a relaxation of the peasant-proprietary 
clause; the reduction of all franchises to the English level ; 
the concession to urban municipalities and County Councils 
of all powers now exercised by Birmingham, except, for 
the present, the control of the police; the substitution of 
qualified Stipendiaries for the gentry as Magistrates; and 
the complete decentralisation of the work now concentrated in 





the Castle. Mr. Parnell, with thirty or thirty-five followers 
who would really obey, could carry all those reforms, and 
probably confer immense benefits upon his country, if only 
because he would train all classes to the responsibilities of 
power. His support, steadily and honestly conceded to either 
side, would be worth all that; and either party would, if 
wise, risk the misuse of the powers conceded for the ends of 
the Secessionists. His second course, the one he is appar- 
ently pursuing now, is to throw his whole weight both in 
Parliament and with the constituencies against every Ad- 
ministration as it arises, thus, whenever the parties approach 
equality, making Government unsteady, until the statesmen, 
in-utter weariness, grant Home-rule. This course is, we 
believe, as hopeless as it is immoral, as the statesmen will not 
make the concession, but would try in preference new experi- 
ments, including even, if driven to despair, the partial disfran- 
chisement of Ireland. A good many things which look 
impossible become possible when a necessity is visible, and 
among them the idea of regarding general perversity as as much 
a disqualification as what the law terms “ widely-diffused 
corruption.” Still, this course may seem possible to Mr. 
Parnell, who is already doing his best to destroy the Govern- 
ment whieh has done most for Ireland, and it is practically open 
to him. A third course, the one very recently adopted, is by 
persistent, scientific obstruction, to render Parliamentary 
Government impossible, until either by independence or Home- 
rule the Irish Members are withdrawn. That plan also must 
fail, because Parliament in the last resort will risk any conse- 
quences to save itself ; but we greatly fear the logic of events 
will tend in that direction. Mr. Parnell’s difficulty, looking 
at his position as we might if we were reasonable Irish Home- 
rulers like Mr. Shaw, is that he is again dependent not on 
Irish opinion alone, but on Irish-American opinion also, which, 
moreover, will outweigh the other, because Irish-Americans 
will find the funds, That opinion will hardly be 
conciliated by true reforms, because it seeks not a 
happier Ireland, or a better governed Ireland, but an inde- 
pendent Ireland. Nor will it be greatly mollified by a long 
Parliamentary battle, in which the heavy blows can be de- 
livered only at intervals, and the great result—the weakening 
of successive Governments—will scarcely be perceptible at a 
distance. It will demand visible effects, struggles, “ scenes,” 
as evidences that the work is going on, and they can be fur- 
nished only through Parliamentary obstruction. Mr. Parnell 
may hesitate, knowing well the consequences of such a cam- 
paign; but the pressure upon him will be in that direction, 
and may be irresistible. In that event, Procedure may yet 
become a national question, and we shall have Tories as well 
as Liberals ridiculing the New Rules, as absurdly weak for the 
necessities of the day. 





MR. BRIGHT ON THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


R. BRIGHT’S speech on the Establishment proves to 
demonstration what, for our part, we have never 
doubted, that the Established Church of England is not, and 
has neyer been, a reforming influence in the State, if by a 
reforming influence we refer to the influence exerted over 
public opinion on public questions. At the beginning of the 
century, the Church of England and its chief authorities were 
passive in relation to one of the most savage Criminal Codes in 
Europe. Later on, the dignitaries of the Church were far 
behind the public opinion of the day in relation to the question 
of slavery. In our own time, the Church has been one of the 
great props of the Tory party, and so far as we can judge 
is likely to remain a prop of the Tory party as long as 
it exists. Where we differ broadly from Mr. Bright 
is in believing that in this respect Disestablishment 
would make much difference. Look to the Colonies 
and to the United States, where there is not only no 
Establishment, but no State endowment, and the attitude 
of the Episcopal Church will be found to be pretty much the 
same. Its prevailing sympathy is with the Conservative, not 
with the reforming, sections of the peoples to which it minis- 
ters. The spiritual life which it cheris..es, so far as it is vivid, 
is seen rather in the strength it throws into the moral and 
social charities than in the strength it throws into political 
agitation. We would not go so far as to say that the Esta- 
blishment, as an Establishment, has nothing to do with this. 
We do not doubt that the great temporal dignity of the 
Bishops acts not unfrequently as a stimulating element, and 
an unhealthily stimulating element, to this Conservative 
tendency. Indeed, though the Bishops are the only Life-Peers 
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in the House of Lords, and though it is in the direction” of 
creating Life-peerages that the greatest statesmen have looked 
for the reform of the House of Lords, the Bishops must 
be said to be failures as Life-Peers, if only on this 
account,—that they do not really give their minds to 
any political questions which do not specially interest them 
either as ecclesiastics or as Conservatives. But what Mr. 
Bright seems to have overlooked is the fact that, so far 
from being subservient to the Government of the day, the 
Bishops have never been subservient to Liberal Governments 
at all. On the contrary, if we were asked where some of the 
sturdiest opponents of Mr. Gladstone’s two Governments had 
been found, we should have replied, amongst the Bishops, and 
not least among the Bishops of his own creation. Let us do the 
Bishops this credit, at least. Doubtless they are biassed by 
their position of dignity, doubtless it makes them more Con- 
servative than they might otherwise be; but it does not, on 
the whole, make them time-servers. They feel no scruple at 
all in banning the Government to which they owe their tem- 
poral dignity, and are allies not of the Government as a Govern- 
ment, but of the ancient Constitution as an ancient Constitution. 
And our profound belief is that they would remain on the whole 
allies of the ancient Constitution, even if they were both dis- 
established and disendowed to-morrow. Some of the rulers of the 
Church might be rendered a little less worldly and a little more 
other-worldly, by Disestablishment; and by Disendowment 
they would undoubtedly be brought into a position of greater 
dependence on the laity, with all the good and all the evil of 
that dependence; but neither by Disestablishment nor by 
Disendowment would the Episcopal Church of England ever 
be turned into a vividly Liberal Church, like the Church, for 
instance, of the Independents or the Baptists. There is some- 
thing in Episcopacy itself which tends towards the discourage- 
ment of democratic feeling, though it is not necessarily incom- 
patible with that feeling. Indeed, it is to our mind all but 
certain that while genuine popular leaders who, like Mr. Glad- 
stone, combine a deep faith in the popular instincts with deep 
reverence for what we may call a submissive type of religion, will 
always throwsomething largerand more catholic into their states- 
manship than mere Radicals can ever throw, they will yet be rare 
among Liberals, and will always be regarded by the rank and file 
of the Liberal party with a certain historical wonder. It is per- 
fectly true that no leader of the Liberal Party has ever been 
80 popular, so much the delight and the hero of the party at 
large, as Mr. Gladstone ; partly, no doubt, from the thorough- 
goingness of his Liberalism, but partly, too, from the very 
feeling of grateful astonishment that one who can feel as he 
does in relation to matters ecclesiastical, should yet sympathise 
80 passionately with the people in relation to matters political 
and social. We deny, of course, that there is any adequate 
justification for that astonishment. We believe that at 
bottom, the acquiescent, not to say submissive, temper towards 
“things as they are,” in relation to God’s disposition of 
events of the past that are unchangeable, is not only per- 
fectly consistent with, but in the deepest minds calculated 
to stimulate, the effort to make better manifest the true mind 
of Providence in the future as compared with the past. It 
is not in the least that we find any inconsistency between 
what may be called a submissive creed, a submissive reli- 
gious attitude, and a sturdy political spirit of reform. But 
though there is no radical inconsistency between the two, the 
mass of men are so constituted that they cannot easily embrace 
both attitudes of mind; and so it happens that while the most 
powerful leader we Liberals «have ever had, does embrace both 
attitudes of mind, the greater number of his followers regard 
his High Anglicanism with a mixture of wonder and thankful- 
ness that it did not keep him in the Conservative ranks. We 
ourselves hold that the Episcopal Church, even if it were 
disestablished to-morrow, would in both its sections—its High- 
Church, as well as its Evangelical section—remain, on the 
whole, a distinctly Conservative force, though there would 
always be good reformers in both sections of it. It would, on 
the whole, continue to oppose democracy, and to maintain the 
aristocratic attitude, on political affairs. But we quite admit 
to Mr. Bright that we should feel no objection at all to the 
experiment of banishing the Bishops from the House of Lords, 
where, as it seems to us, they are perfectly useless as Life-Peers, 
while their temporal dignity rather tends to injure their in- 
fluence as Christian pastors and preachers. 

Mr. Bright made no attempt to show that the passive 
attitude of the Episcopal Church in relation to political affairs 
was really due to its connection with the State. Nor does it 
in the least follow that because a Church is passive in relation 











to public matters, it does not do a great deal of good to which 
no Voluntary Church would be equal, in relation to the social 
condition of the country. Mr. Gladstone has always main- 
tained, and we think quite truly, that a Disestablished 
Church which should be only so far disendowed as was 
the Irish Protestant Church in 1869, would be a monster 
in the State, far too powerful for an independent corporation ; 
while, if you proposed to strip it much barer than the Irish 
Established Church was stripped, you would do an immense 
deal of practical injustice, and cause an immense deal of 
suffering to the poor themselves, for which there cannot be a 
just demand so long as the English people really desire to see 
that part of their national inheritance employed as it has been 
employed for so many hundred years. Mr. Bright’s argument 
seems to us to fail in this. It shows us a serious evil which 
would be certain to survive Disestablishment, and not only 
Disestablishment, but even Disendowment. It shows us no 
compensating good to be gained by that violent interference 
with English institutions which the Society on behalf of 
which he spoke contemplates, and is pledged to bring about. 





FRENCH DIPLOMACY. 


: iow debate in the French Senate on the Triple Alliance, or 
understanding, or, as M. Challemel-Lacour prefers to 
calls it, the rapprochement, between the two central European 
Empires and Italy, had an incidental result which the author 
of the interpellation probably intended to bring about, and the 
Foreign Minister knew that he could not avert. It showed the 
completeness of the diplomatic isolation in which the events 
of the last five years have placed France. This diplomatic 
isolation is something distinct from political isolation. Poli- 
tical isolation has been the lot of France ever since 1870, 
and so long as Prince Bismarck’s ideas are faithfully carried 
out, it will, to all appearance, continue to be her lot. But 
this is, in the strictest sense of the phrase, the fortune of 
war. It would have been the same if the Empire had sur- 
vived Sedan, or if it had been followed by a Bourbon restora- 
tion. A great defeat, involving the annihilation of an army, 
the collapse of a military system, and an unprecedented increase 
of public burdens, must isolate the nation which sustains it. 
Influence ordinarily follows power, and when France lost power 
she could not expect to remain an important factor in European 
combinations. She would still be valuable for what she might 
one day become; but her value necessarily ceased to be any- 
thing but prospective and potential. All this, however, was 
quite compatible with the retention of a very real diplo- 
matic importance. That is very largely a matter of habit 
and tradition. It is often enjoyed by countries which, 
if they were judged by their physical resources only, 
would count for very little indeed. Diplomatic importance 
mainly consists in the confidence into which the representative 
of one power is taken by the representatives of the rest,—de- 
pends on whether, to use a slang phrase, he is “in it.” This 
is very largely a matter of social intimacy. The best diplo- 
matist is the man who not only is best able to use his oppor- 
tunities, but has most opportunities to use. In one way, 
indeed, these opportunities are fewer than they once were, 
because the consolidation of the German Empire has abolished 
the Missions at the small German Courts. These Missions were 
sometimes of great value, as channels of information about the 
affairs of greater Powers. A Minister knew, perhaps, what his 
Government was contemplating at the other end of Europe, and 
the want of any connection between this information and the 
affairs of the Power to which he was accredited made him more 
careless about imparting it to his colleagues. Lord Malmes- 
bury once told a Committee of the House of Commons that 
the two most important pieces of information he received 
while he was at the Foreign Office—the intention of the 
Austrians to cross the Ticino in 1859, and the intention of 
Napoleon III. to annex Savoy—came, one from the English 
Minister at Hanover, and the other from the English Minister 
at Berne. The Diplomatic Body at these petty Courts was a 
little group of men in constant and intimate association with 
one another, and when men live together in this way for years, 
they naturally come to have but few secrets that are not 
common property. This is a very fair illustration of what 
diplomatic importance means. It depends on the maintenance 
of constant, intimate, and equal intercourse. How little this 
is enjoyed by France at this moment was shown by 
Tuesday’s debate. She has, says M. Challemel-Lacour, 
“her diplomatic agents, whose duty it is to inform the 
Government of what occurs abroad; but they can only tell 
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what they know.” The Minister did not go on to say that 
they knew livery little, but the whole tenour of his speech 
said it for Kim. It was just such a speech as might have been 
made by ajcautious journalist,—a man who really has no more 
knowledge/ of what is going on than his readers can equally 
gain from each morning’s telegrams, but who is anxious 
not to display his ignorance more than he can help, and 
so keeps as closely as possible to generalities. No doubt, M. 
Challémel-Lacour was at a disadvantage. He was answering 
a may who has been both Ambassador and Foreign Minister, 
and who is supposed even now to be exceptionally well in- 
formed of what goes on in Europe. But when the fullest 
possible allowance has been made for this, no one can read M. 
Chalfemel-Lacour’s speech and not see that he was altogether 
in the dark as to the subject of which he was talking. He 
knows no more about the Triple Alliance than the man in the 
stredt, and the reason of this ignorance is that he has no 
bettpr sources of information than the man in the street. 
What is the reason that the French Republic should be so 
great a failure, in a line in which success was of real moment to 
its jrelk-being ¢ The mere fact that it is a Republic is clearly 
notiengugh*to account for it. The Venetian diplomacy was 
the! best in the world, and the diplomacy of the United 
Provinces was almost equally famous. At this very day, 
American diplomacy is successful for its own objects, and 
if it is less omniscient about European affairs than the 
diplomacy of other countries, it is simply because it is less in- 
terested in them. If at this moment France were represented 
at a foreign Court by the right man, the habits of old 
familiarity would revive, and the Minister would find abund- 
ance of matter to send home to his Government. Yet the 
example of the United States seems to show that it is not 
necessary that a diplomatist should belong to any particular 
class, or hold any particular rank. It is not because an 
aristocratic profession resents the intrusion of men who 
are not aristocrats that French diplomacy is in so low 
a position in Europe. No doubt, the desire to send as 
Ministers men of pronounced Republican views, which has 
shown itself during the last few years, is in part responsible 
for the change. There is a sense of comradeship in men, and 
especially in young men of the same social standing, which 
makes an excellent foundation for professional intimacy. But 
where the men themselves are clever and judicious, the absence 
of this foundation may be supplied. What is really injurious 
to diplomatic success is the fact that a nation cannot 
send as its representatives to foreign Courts the men who 
are best qualified to represent it. The omission to do 
this is a revelation of the extent to which political dis- 
sension prevails at home. The Government of a nation 
for the time being can ordinarily command the services 
of any one of its subjects. When their help is wanted, politi- 
cal differences are not allowed to stand in the way of its being 
both asked and given. In France, at this moment, there are 
men admirably qualified to represent the country who are never 
asked to undertake the work, and who, if asked, would un- 
doubtedly refuse to undertake it. They are not asked, because 
there is a rooted determination among Republicans to cut 
France adrift from Monarchical traditions, and as one means 
of doing this, to send none but members of their own party as 
Ambassadors or Ministers. And if asked they would refuse, 
because the Republic has identified itself with a home policy 
which forbids them to regard it as anything more than a 
stop-gap, to be got rid of as soon as an opportunity 
can be found or created. Foreign Governments and 
foreign diplomatists know this thoroughly well, and they 
know also the lesson which it conveys. If France were 
really a homogeneous nation, men like the Duc de Broglie 
would not be permanently excluded from the public service. 
They would go in and out with their party, but they would 
not be treated as aliens, who can have nothing but an 
intellectual interest in French affairs. If France was a 
homogeneous nation, men like the Duc de Broglie would not 
criticise the acts of the Government as though they were the 
acts of an army of occupation, whose presence must be put up 
with until France is strong enough to throw it off. These things 
are just as visible to foreign Courts as they are to observers 
at home, and the fact that they are so makes it quite natural 
that M. Challemel-Lacour should be so badly served by his 
agents. They are the wrong sort of men, to begin with, and 
they are chosen not because they are the best that France can 
supply, but because the better men that she could supply are 
regarded by the party in power as traitors to the Republic, 
and would regard themselves as traitors to France if they were 





anything else. There is no time, consequently, for social dis- 
taste to die away, because those who feel it do not believe that 
it is necessary or even convenient to overcome it. Continental 
diplomatists regard the ascendancy of the Republic as merely 
a passing phase of the French kaleidoscope, and as it is a 
phase which they heartily dislike, they have every motive for 
exaggerating its transitional character. 








BIOGRAPHY IN MORTMAIN. 

RS. OLIPHANT and Mr. Venables both take up the 
cudgels against Mr. Froude, in current numbers of 
the May Magazines,—Mr. Venables in the Fortnightly, and Mrs. 
Oliphant in the Contemporary,—both intimating that Mr. 
Froude has done his duty very ill, and is responsible for repre- 
senting the relation between Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle as much less 
satisfactory than it really was. For our own parts, we have 
done our best to show that the public impression on this head 
was very hasty, and that for a very large part of her life at 
least, Mrs. Carlyle was obviously as devoted as a wife as she 
was brilliant as a woman. But apart from the question as to 
the proper inferences to be drawn from the facts, we must say 
that Mrs. Oliphant, whose very vigorous attack on Mr. Froude 
is much the more formidable of the two, has not at all sufficiently 
weighed what was Mr. Carlyle’s share of this responsibility, 
and what Mr. Froude’s. She writes as if the publication of the 
fragment of Diary rested on Mr. Froude’s sole responsibility, 
whereas, as we understand Mr. Froude, Mr. Carlyle had himself 
selected for publication a part, and a most painful part, of the 
Diary, though affording no clue to the bitterness of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s tone. “A part only of the following extracts,” says 
Mr. Froude, in giving extracts from the Diary, “was 
selected by Mr. Carlyle, a part sufficient merely to leave 
a painful impression, without explaining the origin of 
his wife’s discomfort.” Mrs. Oliphant represents it as 
if no part of the bitter Diary of 1855-56 had been selected 
by Mr. Carlyle at all, but only fragments of letters which 
seemed to demand explanation, and that Mr. Froude had 
out of his head hunted up the Diary to expose the black spot in 
the relations between the wife and the husband. If we have 
understood the matter rightly, this is not so. Mr. Froude is, 
indeed, we suppose, responsible for obtaining and publishing 
the indiscreet and evidently highly-coloured letter from Miss 
Jewsbury with which the extracts from the Diary conclude, and 
is also responsible, we suppose, for some extension of the extracts 
taken from the Diary, but not,—so we understand what seems 
to us his explicit statement,—for authorising the publication 
of passages which reveal the blackness of desolation in which 
Mrs. Carlyle was sunk at the time this Diary was written. It is 
quite another question, of course, whether Mr. Carlyle was not 
exceeding greatly the right of a husband, in authorising, without 
her consent, the publication of passages which could not but 
draw public attention to the bitterness of soul in which his wife 
at one time seemed to be lost,—passages which, we are well 
inclined to believe, with Mrs. Oliphant, that Mrs. Carlyle 
herself would never have written had she thought it possible 
that they would one day see the light. But if we are to blame 
any one, let us at least blame fairly, and not make Mr. Froude 

the whipping-boy on whom to vent all our indignation. 

It seems to us that Mr. Froude has responsibilities enough to 
answer for. He has to answer for the literary reduplications 
which have extended what would have made two charming 
volumes of unique letters into three volumes of letters abounding 
in repetitions and monotonies. He is responsible for inviting 
Miss Jewsbury to add an evidently over-coloured and ex parte 
criticism to the most painful part of the correspondence. He is 
responsible, as we understand him, for revealing the explanation 
of Mrs. Carlyle’s darkest moods,—the indignation which she felt, 
at the intellectual charm exercised over her husband by Lady 
Harriet Baring. But he is not responsible for revealing the fact 
that these moods were at one time very dark. Mr. Carlyle him- 
self, apparently as a sort of penance, had given his sanction 
deliberately to this revelation, and had heard with satis- 
faction that Mr. Froude acquiesced in that decision. So we 
understand the case. And, therefore, Mr. Froude’s responsibility 
appears to us to consist of three distinct elements,—(1), respon- 
sibility for not dissuading Mr. Carlyle from an act of question- 
able penance, but rather confirming him in it; (2), responsibility 
for bringing out the secret of Mrs. Carlyle’s desolation of heart, 
instead of leaving it a riddle to the public; (3), responsibility 
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for darkening the picture, by adding Miss Jewsbury’s comments. 
We confess that we think thie first of these decisions the most 
serious of the three, and the second much the soundest of the 
three exercises of discretion—not a mistake at all, granting 
that the first course had been irrevocably decided on; 
while the third seems to us an unquestionable mistake 
of secondary importance. We do not think that if any 
evidence of the darker moods which beset Mrs. Carlyle 
during some years of her life were to have been given at 
all, it would have been wise or fair to Mr. Carlyle to leave 
them unexplained. The public imagination is none too charit- 
able in such matters, and while we think it certain that before 
very long the spirit in which this temporary alienation of feel- 
ing between Mrs. Carlyle and her husband is judged, will 
not be very harsh, we do not know what might not 
have been the inferences drawn, if Mr. Froude had left 
extracts from the Diary showing us Mrs. Carlyle in her misery, 
and had not afforded us any explanation. As for Miss Jews- 
bury’s comments, they seem unquestionably to make matters 
worse than they really were, and, therefore, they should have 
been rejected. But they are so obviously inconsistent with some of 
the facts, that they will not exercise any lasting influence on 
the estimate of either Mr. or Mrs. Carlyle. It is clear, however 
that Mrs. Oliphant minimises excessively when she represents 
these moods of Mrs. Carlyle as so transient that on turning a 
few pages you may always come again on the old affectionate 
language. We believe that for some years at least the tone of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s letters remains more or less proud and frigid, and 
that you must turn very many pages at some parts of the book, 
before you can find any trace of the old playful affectionateness 
and fondness. 
To our minds, the primary blunder which Mr. Froude made 
was in not dissuading Mr. Carlyle from the ill-judged act of 
penance which, unless we mistake Mrs. Carlyle’s nature alto- 
gether, she would herself so strenuously have disapproved and 
condemned, and so certainly have prevented had she had any- 
thing to do with the decision. There is a great deal of in- 
dignation expended in modern times on the tyranny of “ the 
dead-hand,” and it is not we who would contend for the 
right of “the dead-head” to control unconditionally the 
disposition of property among the living, seeing that the 
living brain is much more competent to judge of the expedi- 
ency of continuing those dispositions of property which a once 
living brain conceived, than any brain which had no foresight of 
the present exigencies of society, possibly could havebeen. Butif, 
on the one hand, the dead-hand controls the destinies of the living 
too much, we are ready to maintain that it does not control the 
disclosures that most concerned the owner of that dead-hand, half 
enough. It may be maintained, indeed, that no one has any 
right of monopoly in his own most secret history, if in any way 
whatever, accidental or otherwise, he puts it out of his own 
power to keep the secret. Nor would we go so far as to assert 
that a man,say of the tenth century, whose private history should 
now be recovered, would have much claim on us of the nineteenth 
to respect his privacy, if it could be shown that the publication 
of his story would confer a great benefit on the modern world. 
The reason, as we understand it, why the privacy of a person 
lately dead,—or even dead within a period so short that the 
revelation of his private circumstances would seriously affect a 
good many living persons,—should be respected, is this,—that 
he (or she) had means, inaccessible to any one else, of judging how 
far it was right or wrong to divulge these private circumstances, 
and when, if ever, the wrong of divulging them would cease to 
be a wrong. To refuse to respect the privacy of the dead,—at all 
events, while the dead are still a felt influence among the living, 
—is to refuse to respect the one judgment which alone was 
competent to decide on the rightness of privacy or publicity. 
Thus, supposing we could be sure,—as we quite agree with Mrs. 
Oliphant that we can be all but sure,—that Mrs. Carlyle would 
have protested vehemently against the publication of those of her 
journals or letters which express either personal dissatisfaction 
with her husband, or a passionate gloom from which the public 
could at once have inferred the existence of that dissatisfaction, 
if not of more than the dissatisfaction which actually existed, we 
may surely say that it distorts the truth of her character 
and misrepresents her feeling for her husband, when we, the 
outside public, receive the confession,—even though we know 
the confession to be involuntary,—of feelings which she could 
never have written down without great qualification, if she could 
have written them down at all, had she imagined that they 
would be overheard. , 





Whyisitsimply dastardly to goand repeat to an assembled party 
a soliloquy accidentally overheard, which we well know that the 
utterer would havecut out his tongue rather than publish? First, 
because it grossly misrepresents the person who inadvertently 
says aloud what he believed himself to be saying only to himself. 
Next, because the reticence he intended to display was in all 
probability not only for his own sake, but for the sake of 
others also, and because he was a better judge of the right 
and wisdom of both kinds of reticence than he who acci- 
dentally overhears him can be. Lastly, because we all 
trust each other not to break the implied confidence we ‘re- 
pose in each other in this way. Precisely the same reason 
applies, in our opinion, to this unauthorised revelation of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s journal. So far as Mr. Carlyle was the only one to suffer 
by it, he might, perhaps, be excused for thinking that he had the 
right to give permission. But then, in the first place, he was not 
the only person to suffer by it. In the opinion of many of us, 
Mrs, Carlyle’s character has’ suffered as much, and in part 
unjustly, because her whole soul would have revolted from this 
seeming disloyalty to her husband, from which, nevertheless, our 
knowledge of its involuntary character cannot wholly absolve 
her. In the next place, even so far as the revelation affects our 
judgment of Mr. Carlyle himself, surely her judgment was entitled 
to much weight. No one knew him so well. No one would have 
been more eager to assert that these crude journals, never in- 
tended for the public eye, would misrepresent the truth as to 
Carlyle himself, even though we know that we are, as it were, 
eavesdroppers, listening to her private soliloquies, and not taken 
by her into willing confidence. Now, should not these things 
weigh with us? Is it fair to her to overhear her in her moods 
of anguish talking to herself? Is it fair to her husband? Is 
it fair, indeed, to the present generation, to give it notice that 
if we can but overhear its secrets,—or, worse still, if we can 
overhear what it might like us to fancy its secrets, supposing it 
could be sure that we should try to worm them out and publish 
them,—we shall have no scruple in betraying those secrets P 
To our minds, the very same reasons which make it so un- 
desirable that “the dead-hand” should govern the disposition 
of modern wealth and energies of which the brain which governed 
that hand had no anticipative grasp, make it in the highest 
degree desirable that it should govern the responsibility of giving 
or withholding confidences to the world which survives it, of 
the wisdom and delicacy of which no one living could have 
the same power or right to judge as belonged to the dead. 
No doubt, that right diminishes with every distinct remove 
from the generation which those confidences would be most 
likely to fascinate and interest, because the reasons for reticence 
or disclosure gradually expire with those removes. But, as it 
seems to us, “the dead-hand” has not half enough power to 
suppress one-sided and inadequate materials for biography, the 
communication of which in their present form would have given 
the most exquisite pain, and caused the most exquisite self- 
reproach, to the mind and conscience which directed that hand. 
But in this case, at all events, we blame Mr. Carlyle even more 
than we blame Mr. Froude. 





“THE MAN OF THE FUTURE.” 

oe WAS a fish, and I shall be a crow,” said Lady Constance 

Rawleigh, who had just been reading the “ Vestiges,” 
to the horror of Tancred, who had thought the young beauty 
spiritual, and had dreamt of making with her a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Sepulchre. Mr. E. Kay Robinson is not quite so 
absurd as the lady who amused her leisure with study of the 
“Vestiges” and scientific gossip, and whom Lord Beacons- 
field should not have extinguished so summarily, but he has 
ideas which are nearly as unpleasant. He informs the world, 
through the Nineteenth Century, that he has worked-out the 
problem of the future of man from the Darwinian data, and with 
all the newest lights from embryology and the like, and that 
the following is the result of his investigation :—‘‘ The Man of 
the Future ’—that mysterious being who will look back across 
a dim gulf of time upon imperfect humanity of the nineteenth 
century with just such kindly and half-incredulous scorn as we 
now condescend to bestow upon our own club-wielding, ape-like 
ancestor—will be a toothless, hairless, slow-limbed animal, in- 
capable of extended locomotion. His feet will have no divisions 
between the toes. He will be very averse to fighting, and will 
maintain his position in the foremost files of time to come solely 
upon the strength of one or two peculiar convolutions in his brain. 
This may seem to be a poor prophecy ; but it differs from most 
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prophecies in being a mere-logical deduction from accomplished 
facts.” He will not be attractive, certainly, that object of Posi- 
tivist worship, being exactly like an old, closely-shaven Mandarin, 
who has lost his teeth, his physical courage, and his capacity to 
walk, but that is no objection to the theory. A good many 
prophecies which are unpleasant may, nevertheless, prove true 
—for example, that the Chinese may conquer Asia and Europe 
—and if Mr. Robinson can produce evidence for his belief, we 
shall not, for our own part, be disposed to set up any passionate 
cry of alarm. Ugliness and goodness are compatible, witness 
Socrates ; moustache and beard are not essential to intelligence, 
witness Cardinal Newman; and a toothless biped, with bald 
head and toes like children’s mittens, may possess an im- 
mortal soul. We cannot admire an old bonze, who just at 
present is the only being who comes up to Mr. Robinson’s con- 
ception, but he may be a most estimable and a most competent 
person, for all that. But we think we may ask that, if we are 
to believe that beauty, valour, and strength are all sure to 
retrograde, while intelligence will advance, the evidence pre- 
sented to us should be very convincing, and Mr. Robinson’s is 
not. His grand postulate seems to us one that will only con- 
vinee the man who has, as Carlyle described it, the “ mind of a 
kangaroo,” moving always in a series of hops. To argue be- 
cause the child in embryo resembles the animal from whom 
Darwin thought man was descended, therefore the changes 
suffered by man in his passage from maturity to old age in- 
dicate the changes to be suffered by the species, is surely an 
audacious jump. Growth is Mr. Kay Robinson's law, and he 
takes as his evidence of the result of growth the result of 
decay. Why should Nature, which in forming the embryo 
does not prophecy, but rejoices to set prophecy at defiance, 
depart from that course in order to give man a certain 
prescience of his doom? Mr. Kay does not argue, we repeat, 
that humanity at large will, like the individual, grow old, 
and therefore display similar signs of age—which would be 
a conceivable, though fanciful proposition—but maintains 
that the Darwinian laws will work on in secula seculorum, 
and that these unpleasantnesses will happen to man as part of 
his progressive advance. He will be more of a man than he is 
when he has no hair, and no teeth, and no toes, and no power of 
locomotion, and a great dislike to fighting! Well, prejudice 
is weakness, even though it be prejudice in favour of manliness, 
as part of the destiny of man, so let us look at the evi- 
dence. If all these things are to happen, they ought to be 
beginning to happen, and Mr. Robinson says they are. Man, 
for instance, is losing his teeth. The wisdom-teeth come or do 
not come, as may happen; the canines have become small, man 
not having now-a-days to fight for his bride with his teeth, as 
the gorilla does; and teeth in general are decaying much earlier 
than they did. They will, therefore, disappear, “probably 
two at a time,” and be replaced by hardened gums, “ which 
cannot fail to be incomparably more convenient and suit- 
able to the viands of civilised life.” Has Mr. Kay Robin- 
son the evidence for all that such as Mr. Darwin would un- 
doubtedly have accumulated, before he gave his theory to the 
world? He himself admits that he has none as regards savage 
races, which still retain their “powerful dentition,” and why 
should not Red-Indian teeth decay, as well as those of white 
Americans? Mr. Robinson says because the Indians are 
nearer to an animal ancestor, but where is the evidence 
of that? Why do we assume, in the teeth of evidence, 
that Englishmen are “older” than the hairy Ainos of 
Japan? They are not. The oldest race of which we have 
any clear evidence, the Copt, retains the teeth he always had, 
and, for all that is recorded, an Essex ploughman can bite 
quite as hard as an Australian or Papuan, though he does 
not look quite so “near” to his ancestor, the monkey. There 
is evidence that in certain classes of human beings, notably 
Englishmen, Americans, and Frenchmen, teeth suffer more and 
earlier than they appear to have done three hundred years ago; 
but there is no evidence that humanity at large has altered in 
that respect. Not to mention that our ancestors either were 
less sensitive to pain, or whined about it less, is it not at least 
as probable that the theory of the great dentists is true, and 
that Europeans are suffering for their habit of drinking hot 
liquors, as that man is advancing to a “more convenient” 
Condition of toothlessness? Why is it more convenient ? 
Most of us think so when we have toothache, but gums 
have not begun to harden; and on the Darwinian theory, 
man’s teeth were developed by his food, and his food can- 


not seriously change. We shall not, we may be sure, all live 
on “messes” like sago and gruel, and short of that, what 
change is conceivable? We may all become vegetarians? Cer- 
tainly we may, and shall, if man continues so greedy of mutton 
as he is now, for all the eatable beasts will be dead; but if Mr- 
Kay Robinson will ask the next Hindoo he meets to show 
him his teeth, he will find they are unusually white, even, 
and firm. That man’s ancestors have touched no meat for 
two thousand years. 


As to hairiness, it is the savage and the Mongol, not 

the European, who tends to be hairless, the Englishman 
of the cultivated classes being among the most heavily 
bearded of mankind. Mr. Kay Robinson affirms that man 
acquired hair by sexual selection—a moustache being, im 
fact, attractive—and that the operation of this cause is dying 
away; but he can scarcely mean to be taken seriously. The 
Chinese value beards immensely, and have not got them; and 
seme races have shaved for ages—showing that they did not 
consider hair ornamental—and still are bearded. The hair of 
the head grows thicker and longer as the man more needs pro- 
tection from the sun, and though the world, no doubt, is 
cooling, when sunlight in the tropics ceases to be un- 
pleasant» man will begin to cease, too. As to the clubbed. 
‘toes, we thought that one of the few Darwinian laws abso- 
lutely past discussion was that no injury from without was 
heritable, that no result of an operation was transmissible, and 
that if man wore boots for ages, babies would still be born with 
toes. Certainly for the present they are so born, the big toe of 
the Anglo-Indian baby—heir of ages of top-boots—being exactly 
as prehensile as the big toe of his Aryan cousin in the next 
cottage, heir to two thousand years of barefootedness. Mr. 
Robinson’s fact is pure imagination, as is also his notion of the 
decline of locomotive power. He says:—“In that particular 
form of endurance, again, which enables a man to travel long 
distances on foot, the savage is, as was to be expected, im- 
mensely superior to his civilised brother. And increased 
facilities of artificial locomotion, by rendering the use by the 
latter of his lower limbs more and more unnecessary, will reduce 
them in time to a comparatively rudimentary condition.” If 
there is one fact better proved than another, it is that the civil- 
ised man in training can walk a savage to death, outstrip him 
in a race, and fling him in a wrestle. A troop of naked 
Guardsmen or costermongers would strangle any troop of 
naked savages that could be got together, and, if in training, 
beat them in any conceivable feat of endurance not involving 
the patient endurance of pain. The “supple savage” is a pure 
delusion, as great a delusion as the superior size of our ances- 
tors. There are not ten suits of armour in Europe which a 
Life Guardsman could put on, and there is not and never was 
a savage who, in water as cold, could rival Captain Webb, whe 
swam across the Channel. The notion that the human race 
degenerates physically has not only no evidence to sup- 
port it, but is exactly contrary to all evidence obtain- 
able, and has been repeatedly exposed. We do not 
believe in the coming grandeur of humanity on this planet, 
and see little advance that man has made since Pericles save 
in morals and mechanical appliances; but we should, on the 
evidence, be much readier to believe that the men of the future, 
when sanitation, and good food, and temperance have done their 
work, would all be six feet high, well bearded, and able to run 
three miles. 

There is little use in dreaming about the Man of the Future, 
for, for anything we know or can help, some horrid little teredo 
or other evil-minded insect may learn how to eat the silica-covered 
grasses, produce a corn disease, and alter all human destinies; but 
granting that present conditions continue for a thousand years, 
three changes in man are at least within the range of possibility. 
The peoples, brought close by electric railways, steamers, and 
education, will, in all human probability, give up the prejudice 
of race, and largely cross their blood. Past evidence shows that 
when that occurs, as it did once in India, the dark races give the 
white races their tinge, but take their outline of form; and the 

usual man would be a well-formed i uman being, slighter and 
‘rounder than the present European, and with skin of a very 
light brown, dark eyes, and hair uniformly black. Then the 
human race will be crowded, and, being crowded, will have 
a fierce struggle for means, and in that struggle will 
idevelope the enduring power of the Chinaman, the best 
industriel of the world, who will work sixteen hours a day, and 





put will into his labour all the while. The slight, brown man 
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will, therefore, be very strong and industrious. And, finally, 
he will have had a thousand years of brain-toil, will have begun 
to reject such toil in self-defence, and will tend to intellectual 
quiescence. In short, he is much more likely to resemble a 
slightly handsomer and browner Chinese than either the 
European of to-day, or Mr. Kay Robinson’s hairless, toothless, 
club-toed, timid, and non-locomotive monstrosity. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@— 
SIR WILLIAM PALMER AND CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—You have for many years taken so kind an interest in 
me, that I venture to hope you will let me publish in your 
columns a few lines on a personal matter, which in no sense 
concerns the Spectator. 

Sir William Palmer, with whom I was very intimate fifty 
years since, and who had so much to do with the start 
of what was called the “Oxford Movement,” in an account 
of it which he has given in the May number of the Con- 
temporary Review, writes about me as follows :—“ [Hurrell] 
Froude had, with Newman, while travelling in Italy, 
been anxious to ascertain the terms upon which they could 
be admitted to communion by the Roman Church, suppos- 
ing that some dispensation might be granted which would 
enable them to communicate with Rome without violation of 
conscience.” (p. 647.) Again, after saying that I considered 
myself “ predestined,” &c., he proceeds :—* Those who conversed 
with him were not aware of this; nor did they know that while 
in Italy he had sought, in company with Froude, to ascertain 
the terms on which they might be admitted to communion with 
Rome, and had been surprised on learning that an acceptance 
of the decrees of the Council of Trent was a necessary pre- 
liminary. Had I been aware of these circumstances, I do not 
know whether I should have been able to co-operate so cordially 
as I did with this great man.” (p. 654.) 

To this statement, namely, that I was party to an inquiry 
as to the terms on which, by dispensation or otherwise, Hurrell 
Froude and I might be admitted to communion with Rome, I 
give an absolute and emphatical denial. The passage in Froude’s 
“ Remains,” on which Sir William founds it, with the note 
appended by me as editor on its publication, runs as follows :— 
Froude says, in a letter to a friend, “ The only thing I can put 
my hand on as an acquisition is having formed an acquaintance 
with a man of some influence at Rome, Monsignor [Wiseman], 
the head of the [English] College, who has enlightened [New- 
man] and me on the subject of our relations to the Church of 
Rome. We got introduced to him, to find out whether they 
would take us in on any terms to which we could twist our con- 
sciences, and we found to our dismay that not one step could 
be gained without swallowing the Council of Trent as a whole.” 
(pp. 306-7.) 

I added this note in protest :—“ All this must not be taken 
literally, being a jesting way of stating to a friend what really 
was the fact, viz., that he and another availed themselves of the 
opportunity of meeting a learned Romanist to ascertain the 
ultimate points at issue between the Churches.” (Ibid.) 

As on the publication of the “ Remains” I disclaimed by 
anticipation Sir William Palmer’s present misstatement, so I 
repudiate it again now. One thing I thank him for, that, by 
publishing it in my lifetime, he has given me the opportunity of 
denying it.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun H., Carpina, Newman. 





THE WORSHIP OF POMP. 

[To tHE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—‘ A Constant Reader” seems to be in fear for the village 
children, lest engrossing reverence for their squire (like that 
decreed to Darius) should leave no room in them for reverence 
for “any other, God or man.” High as my estimate is of the 
ideal squire and his position, I do not share in that fear. More- 
over, man’s faculty for reverence, like his other faculties, the 
more it is exercised, the stronger, and readier, and more respon- 
sive will it become. The danger is rather that when, young and 
tender, it needs nursing and training, it should remain unde- 
veloped and practically perish for want of employment. Objects, 
manifestly, must be found for it among those near at hand; as 
to which, I could wish your correspondent had condescended 
somewhat upon particulars. Thereafter with divine reverence it 
will be as with Plato’s divine beauty and-St. John’s divine love. 





Through the lower forms will the passage be up to the higher. 
The Jacob’s ladder which reaches to heaven will rest upon earth. 

But the radical difference, I doubt not, between your corre- 
spondent and myself is in our differing thoughts and estimates 
about the “ My Lords and gentlemen” class. He probably, as 
the lover of the human race, would improve them off the face of 
the earth. I, as his rival in the same love, would improve them 
upon it, believing them to be, as a class, earth’s very best, and 
longing for the improvement of all other classes by and through 
thet improvement. And we shall help them to be truly great 
by making them feel that we expect them to be so, not by 
grudging them the accompaniments of greatness, and treating 
their “ so-called’ higher position as an expiring anachronism, 
which they may do well, therefore, while it lasts, to make some 
mean and miserable most of. That a plutocrat should look up 
to a nobleman, seems to me natural and proper. 

Human equality is a dream, but if one must be a dreamer, [ 
would dream not that the tall men had their heads cut off, but 
that they grew much taller, and by some magic of brotherhood 
and sympathy drew up all other men to be tall, too, after their 
towering example.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Selby Vicarage. F. W. Harper. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S EXPRESSION. 
(To THE EprTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow one who knew “ George Eliot” for 
many years, to reply to your query in the Spectator of April 
28th,—“ Is there any authentic foundation for that criticism ?” 
i.e., that in her eye there was occasionally “ cold, subtle, and 
unconscious cruelty ”? I unhesitatingly answer, no foundation 
whatever, nor the shadow of it. I never, in my whole life, met 
one so delicately, so tenderly careful of the feelings of others. 

To wound the heart, even the self-love of another, although 
involuntarily, would have given her deep pain, and was what 
she recoiled from in others. I have heard her say that she 
believed the only one thing she would wish to see punished was 
cruelty. So strongly was this extreme sensitiveness of hers to 
what hurt others borne in upon me, that though at one time, 
during a severe illness of mine, she came nearly daily to see me, 
LT always disguised, with great effort, my sufferings from her 
(thereby depriving myself of the comfort and happiness of her 
loving sympathy), being sure that even to know them would 
cause her great, kind heart little less than anguish. I kept up 
the same disguise in my letters to her, when I left London, for 
the same reason. 

No tenderer heart, none more compassionate, ever beat in 
human breast. Sainte-Beuve, speaking of Madame de Staél, 
uses the expression,—“The maternal compassion of genius.” 
I always felt how fitly this app*ied to “ George Eliot.” Whata 
living emotion it was in her, how evident in the tones of her 
voice, and in her eyes !—L am, Sir, &c., 

Bonn, Germany, May 2nd. 





E. Stuart. 








ART. 
tierce 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(FIRST IMPRESSIONS.) 
Tuts is not intended to be more than a sketch of a first impres- 
sion of this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition, and the hope of 
giving any criticism that is worth reading of special works, 
after having seen them on only one occasion, is so infinitesimal, 
that it is better to give up the attempt to criticise, or, rather, to 
put it off till a later occasion. 

A good exhibition, or a bad exhibition ?—that is the question. 
On the whole, bad, less in commission than omission ; and worst, 
in the works of the best men. The President sends nothing very 
important, nor anything very new; Mr. Millais has two good 
portraits, and a single figure of a ghost; Mr. Poynter has not 
finished his “ Queen of Sheba,” and contributes only a pic- 
ture of the “Ides of March,” and ‘ Psyche,’ whereof 
more anon; Herkomer, chiefly portraits ; Albert Moore sends 
nothing, disgusted, as well he may be, at his last rejection as an 
Associate. Henry Moore, too, has nothing of great importance. 
Orchardson is better, Pettie worse, than usual, and Graham and 
Maewhirter much about the same. Mr. Long’s large picture is 
only a magnified pot-boiler, and his single figures nothing but un- 
interesting damsels, with interesting names. Mr. Yeames has 
taken a fancy to imitate the President, and sends a pensive 
young woman, who looks like an unwashed Leighton. Marcus 
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Stone is less interesting than usual, but still lingers in the green 
shade of his old-fashioned gardens. Brett is as bright, and Walter 
Shaw as scientific, as of old, in their painting of ocean and sky. 
‘Whatever may be the drawbacks of the latter’s art, the painter 
does not deserve that his beach and waves should be hung on the 
sky-line. Hamilton Macallum does not exhibit, and his rival, 
Colin Hunter, is not seen at his best. The Tademas are unusually 
small, and quite below the artist's usual mark,—even in actual 
technique the falling-off is considerable. Mr.Gowand Mr. Dicksee 
‘both send important pictures, neither quite successful; and the 
new Associates, Messrs. Macbeth and Gregory, seem to have 
reserved their chief efforts fur future occasions. Anstey and 
Calderon and Eyre Crowe are neither better nor worse than 
usual. 

As far as I could see, there was not one single picture of the 
nude in the whole Academy, unless Mrs. Merritt’s “ Camilla” 
could be called such. 

There is no great historical picture; there is no great poetical 
picture; there is no great record of actual life; there is a con- 
siderable amount of good portrait-painting ; there is an inordi- 
nate quantity of semi-picturesque, semi-humorous incident; there 
is some faithful study of Nature, both in her details and in her 
broad effects. So much for general impressions. Now to run 
through the rooms quickly, and see if we can gain some idea of 
them. 

In the first room, we are glad to catch sight of Mr. Hook’s 
cliffs and sea, and notice them to be as fresh and bright as 
ever, though a little less delicate. Why is it that Mr. Hook’s 
sea always looks so much deeper than other people’s, we 
wonder, as we pass on to Millais’ “ Grey Lady,” flitting drearily 
up a dimly-lighted stairway in some old manor-house. A five 
shadow of a picture this, very literally “ a nocturne in grey.” We 
will leave Mr. Arnold's ‘ Spanish duellist” to choose between 
“a lobster supper” and “ father’s dinner,” between which he 
seems to be hesitating, and look at Mr. Goodwin's “ Enchanted 
Lake,” another scene from “ The Arabian Nights,” such as this 
artist has painted before. But this will not do, Mr. Goodwin, 
after earlier “Sindbad Voyages;” it is too coarse, too spotty, 
and too much like a weak repetition of the same motive. 
Imagination is there, but imagination wearied and worried 
from waut of fresh material to feed upon. A solid portrait of a 
Mr. Collins, “ Senior Past Master and Father of the Court of 
the Worshipful Society of Butchers,” will at least rid us of the 
last dregs of imagination, and prepare us for Mr. Long’s 
**Merab” and “ Michael,” (or Michal) two half-length female 
figures, gazing placidly at the spectator, with beautiful, largeeyes. 
Betwixt these, notice Mr. Faed, as simple as ever in his “ Waefu’ 
Heart,” a woman and her children sitting in the midst of 
“* Logan braes.” Mr. Barnard’s pictures of “The Jury ” in the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress ” ought to be amusing, but it escaped our 
attention; and Andrew Gow’s “Consuelo” is meritorious, but 
hardly poetical enough for its subject. Mr. Gregory’s “ Draw- 
ing-room Day, Piccadilly,” is a small, clever view of our cele- 
brated street, taken apparently from a window on the second- 
floor ; very clever, and somewhat uninteresting. This is Mr. 
Gregory’s only picture here, except a portrait. 


And in the second room, Mr. Wyllie’s “Home from the 
Brazils, Retitting,” is simply a fact of dockyard life, given very 
truly, and with the artistic perception of a true painter, but 
absolutely unfitted for reproduction on so largea scale. And the 
long, scattered frieze by the President cannot be considered 
worthy of either his position or his powers. The last word 
we would have ever thought of calling Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
<dlecoration was “awkward,” but little else can be said of this. 
And it carries uninterestingness to the pitch of yawning, which, 
by the way, the central figure of the composition is apparently en- 
gagedin. Underneath this hangs Mr. Frith’s “ Private View,” a 
svork which is notable for the portraits of agood many well-known 
people, of whom perhaps the best known are the worst painted. 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Irving, and Sir Frederick Leighton himself, 
may be mentioned as singularly unsuccessful, even accepting 
Mr. Frith’s essentially vulgar reading of their characters. Mr. 
Oscar Wilde, however, beams forth from the canvas with more 
than seraphic sweetness, and there is a young lady with a sun- 
flower opposite to him whom we should recognise anywhere. 
in truth, a hopelessly inartistic rendering of what should be an 
interesting scene. Look for a moment at the sunset picture by 
Mr. Macwhirter, which hangs next to this, in which “all the fat 
seems to have got into the fire,” with the usual result of blaze 
and fizzle, and test the effect of covering up the lower portion 





of the picture, so as to leave only the sky exposed. If, after so 
doing, the spectator can see any resemblance to cloud or firma- 
ment, any beauty of colour, or any delicacy, or even hint of 
form, in what remains, he will have keener sight than the 
present writer. But we said we would not criticise. Close 
to Mr. Macwhirter is Mr. Arthur Hughes’ “ Home Quartet,” 
three girls playing violin or violoncello to their mother’s 
accompaniment on the piano. Very clever and very pre- 
Raphaelite, and a good antidote to the last mentioned. Here, 
too, are Poynter’s “Psyche,” and Napier Hemy’s “ Oyster 
Dredgers,” and close by a delightful little picture by Mr. John 
Reid, called ‘ Darby and Joan,” unpretending, careful, and good. 

Mr. Dicksee’s “'Too Late,” five fvolish virgins, is the first 
Picture that arrests the attention in the third gallery, as well 
it may, for the figures are rather over than under life-size, 
clever, and well painted, but not a success; and the same words 
almost may be used of Mr. Gow’s “Trophies of Victory.” It 
has that bad fault of historical painting, that it represents an 
incident which is neither momentous nor well known. One 
puzzles one’s brains to remember or understand what it is all 
about, and then discovers that it was not worth the trouble. 
However, this composition is full of ability, the faces are all 
clever character-studies, and the painting, if a little hard and 
dull, is more solidly good than ever. Mr. Poynter’s “ Ides of 
March” requires careful examination; it is in some ways an 
advance upon the painter’s late work, and there are traces in it 
of imaginative power such as we rarely notice in Mr. Poynter’s 
art. Mr. Pettie’s single figure of ‘‘ Osric”’ is his best contri- 
bution this year. Both his larger compositions show his worst 
faults, and show them to excess. Mr. Orchardson is as yellow 
and as strong as ever; indeed, he is stronger. Both his 
“Voltaire” and his picture of the “ Hairdresser” are fine 
examples of his work; and Millais’ “ Marquis of Salisbury ” is 
a worthy pendant to his “‘ Earl of Beaconstield.” Mr. Percy’s 
“High Tide at Kynance, Cornwall,” as realistic a bit of sea- 
scape as there is in the Academy, has pushed poor Mr. Shaw’s 
“Rising Gale” up into the skies; and M. Carolus Duran’s 
“ Countess of Dalhousie,” has all this splendid painter’s power 
and “swish,” but is unfortunate in its key of colour. In paint- 
ing, it might give a lesson to most of our Academicians. A 
lovely bit of domestic waxwork by the President, hangs under a 
very undomestic fancy-dress portrait of Mrs. Hall as “ White 
China ;” and Mr. John Collier’s “ Professor Huxley ” is as life- 
like as a cheap looking-glass. Mr. Collier’s best work this year 
is that of “The Three Sisters” in the Grosvenor Gallery. 
Mr. Marks’ “ Old Clock” is the most perfect piece of genre 
painting in the Academy, and Mr. Herbert Schmalz’s “ Beyond,” 
though affected both in title and treatment, has a touch of 
genius. Mr. Britain Riviere has two works, one of which is of 
“The Drove of Swine ;” the other, of a sick child and a collie dog, 
and is called “ Old Playfellows.” The first is clever, but bur- 
lesqued; the second, one of the truest bits of work in the 
Academy, with but a single fault, as far as the idea and treat- 
ment of the composition go. This is the position of the 
collie’s head, which, though true enough, is singularly ugly ; it 
always looks in life as if the dog’s neck was almost out of joint 
when he puts his head back thus, avd in this picture it looks 
absolutely dislocated. ‘Technically, the painting is better than 
Mr. Riviere generally treats us to, though the white ruff of the 
collie could be improved by being toned down, and not being 
scrabbled about so much. The child is excellent in every 
respect, both in pose and expression, and has been drawn and 
painted with great delicacy. No picture of a similar subject 
with which we are acquainted, has given so trne an expression 
of the listlessness of great illness. This boy has all the pas- 
sivity of age about his face, without losing, too, his reality of 
youth. Note, as a little bit of true observation, the manner in 
which the boy’s hands lie idly in hislap. Inthe whole Academy, 
so far as I have yet seen it, this is the only picture which I 
think deserves to have the word “ pathetic” applied to it; it 
touches a true source of tears,—touches it, too, with real 
sympathy and power. 

I must leave all the rest of the p'ctures to next week, only 
mentioning Mr. Logsdail’s view of the Piazza of St. Mark, 
Venice. Nothing, we suppose, would tempt Mr. Ruskin to 
write another word about the Academy, but if it would, it would 
be this work. I cannot enter into its details till next week. 
Suffice it to say here that it seems to me that if there be such a 
thing as morality in Art, this picture would be rightly called, 
what many are wrongly, “devilish clever.” 

Harry QuILTER. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

[FIRST NOTICE. ] ~ 
Tus is a good exhibition, a high average of work, and several 
pictures which are far above the average. Pictures, morcover, 
look well here, some little regard to relative tone, subject, and 
shape, being paid by those who have the direction of the Gallery. 
Wher all allowance, however, is made for this, I find it difficult 
not to think that as an exhibition of pictures, this year’s Gros- 
venor is a better one than the Academy. However, fortunately, 
there is no necessity to make the comparison, and in this notice 
I only purpose to say a word or two about some chief pictures, 
leaving the majority of the contributions to another time. 

The first consideration should be rightly given to the “ For- 
tune and her Wheel” of Mr. Burne Jones, a picture which 
might well puzzle a critic to estimate or to define. For though 
its merit is very great, it is merit of a kind for which it is hard 
to find an exact description, or to remember an exact parallel, 
and its shortcomings are evident to “the merest schoolboy.” 
On a gigantic cartwheel are bound (we suppose they are 
bound, though we see no evidence of the fact) three male figures, 
felon, king, and poet, or whatever they are intended to re- 
present; whilst by the side stands Fortune, with closed eyes 
and listless face, languidly turning the wheel. The origin- 
ality of the treatment is manifest, and there are certain 
beauties of line in the arrangement of the figures and their 
attitudes, but the peculiar charm of the whole is excessively 
difficult to define. Partly, no doubt, it lies in a very exquisite 
quality of painting, and in the genius for design which 
appears in every portion of the composition. The arrangement, 
for instance, of Fortune’s robes, is in itself a masterpiece of 
combined imagination and patience. But all this would not 
account for the peculiar power of the picture, a power which 
exists absolutely independent of its painting or its composition. 
Look for a minute at the portrait by the same painter of young 
Carr, a little chap about six years old. This has the same 
charm and the same unreality, and perhaps it is easier to trace 
the artist’s secret in the latter instance. 

It is the charm of the triumph of spirit over matter, essence 
over substance, soul over sense. The peculiar flavour of Mr. 
Burne Jones’s art lies in this, that with a keen, almost too keen, 
sense of the beauty of form in which it reside, it is, neverthe- 
less, the spirit of a scene or a person which the artist seeks to 
depict; and it is not strange that this being so, he seldom 
succeeds in painting characters which are alien to his own—for 
he can only conceive one kind of spirit, and if he does not dis- 
cover that in his subject. his sitter, or his model, he finds 
nothing at all. And this painter, as he reveals himself in his 
work, is a strange mixture compounded of very diverse 
materials, showing, equally,— 

; “ Bursts of great heart, 

Foul slips in sensual mire.” 
It is strange that his strength lies in this contradictory combina- 
tion. Allhis finest pictures have had some trace in them of that 
purely physical side of love, which he depicts in such strange con- 
junction with its most immaterial aspect. A painter who varies 
his subjects between Swinburne’s “ Laus Veneris,” and “The 
Annunciation,” gives plenty of food for reflection to his critics, 
and it is, as I have said, when he com>ines the two that 
this artist does his best work. However, this Fortune has 
practically none of sensual element evident. It is an almost 
monochromatic design (some people would call it a harmony in 
slate-and-gold colour), which attempts in no way to render the 
physical truths of the scene, but which takes advantage of the 
subject to obtain a conjunction of beautiful lines, to display 
much subtle drawing of the figure, and to depict a scene which 
shall have no relation to the coarse, hard-and-fust motives and 
actions of the present day, an illustration of,— 
** All passes: naught that has been, is ; 
Things good and evil have one end. 
Can anything be otherwise, 
Though all men swear all things would mend, 
With God to friend ?” 

Regret and beauty, loss and love, desire and weariness, those 
are the aspects under which the world appears to Mr. Barne 
Jones; and even of these he has no gospel to tell us,—only 
under his hands these things take a lovely shape, and their 
recesses are sounded to the bottom. A strange art, strangely 
powerful in its appeal to many of us. Expressing failure in 
the loveliest way in which it could possibly be expressed. An 
exact antitype in painting to the old Grecian sculpture; for the 
perfection we see here brings no joy or pgace to its possessors, 





who have all, like Wolfedieterig, “lain under the Linden,” and 
known that which has made life tasteless to them for the rest 
of their days. 

Look, for an instance of entirely different art, at the portrait of 
the Duchess of Westminster, which hangs close by; this is: 
by Mr. Millais. A fresh young English lady, in a black-silk dinner 
dress, black gloves, and a fan in her hands, turning little more 
than a profile to the spectator; one of the best of Mr. Millais’ 
women’s portraits, absolutely lifelike in its reality, without in the 
least degree straining after effect. The vivid beauty of the flesh- 
painting, possibly a little exaggerated, braces one like a cold 
bath, after Mr. Burne Jones’s brown men and women, and the 
work of a very genuine artist, and of a very healthy one; and 
yet, and yet,—well, there is more real art in Mr. Burné Jones’s 
imperfectious than in the merits of these later Millais’s, for 
Mr. Millais now is tending nowhither, and has no great aim 
in view. He paints as well as he cares to paint—better, in fact, 
I might say—inasmuch as he seldom paints as well as he can. 
And the simpler his motive, the more he is pleased. Within the- 
last four years, it would be interesting to know how often he has. 
painted the same model under different names; a very pretty 
girl she was, too, this “Cinderella,” “ Sweetest Eyes ever 
Seen,” “ Caller Herrin’ !” &c. 

And as a contrast to Mr. Millais’ simplicity, if not lack of mean- 
ing, look at Mr. Nettleship’s picture of “ Blind,’—a blind lion 
followed by jackals, cautiously feeling his way along the edge of 
a precipice. For the painting, qud. painting, it would be difficult 
to say much, but both the tragic power and meaning of the work 
are indisputable; it isa drama of animal life which must end 
in a tragedy, and is touched with a very sympathetic hand. 
There is a certain rough grandeur about some of Mr. Nettle- 
ship’s work which places it in a class of its own amongst 
English painters; he lacks the humour and the grace of Mr. 
Britain Riviere, and he lacks the solid, good craftsmanship of 
such men as Hardy, Davis, and Beavis; but he has certainly 
succeeded on more than one occasion in seizing the essential 
characteristics of lions and tigers, and in endowing their suffer- 
ings with true pathos. 

At another end of the pole of painting are the three 
Venice drawings by Mr. Gregory, the last-elected Associate 
to the Royal Academy. So minute and faithful that 
they seem almost as if they had been done from a 
photograph, these little works are singularly free from the 
usual defects of small work. They are bold, vivid, and delicious 
in colour, and are worthy of very careful attention. Mr. Gregory 
is essentially a figure painter, but few of our architectural 
artists could equal such work as this. 

I must close this exceedingly brief and imperfect first notice,. 
by the mention of Mr. Alfred Parson’s two summer landscapes,. 
—one in a green garden, the other in a meadow by a river, with 
the chief object in the composition a flowering May-tree. Both 
are essentially clever work, smacking, perhaps, just a little of 
French training (seen, for instance, in the rather heavy quality 
of the greens, and the rather blottcsque manner of painting 
foliage), but very English in their fullness of colouring, and 
almost pre-Raphaelite in their accuracy of detail. Close to one- 
of these is Mr. Richmond’s chief work—he sends nine others— 
of Miss Netty Davis, which deserves fuller notice than I can give 
at the end of an article. I have some little hesitation in call- 
ing the attention of my readers to Mr. Rooke’s series of 
“ Designs in the Nativity,” because they belong to myself;', but 
this industrious painter is so rarely seen to advantage in exhi- 
bitions, and these little compositions might be so easily over- 
looked, that it is only fair to him to say that these little pic- 
tures, which were originally designed for Christmas cards, seem to 
the present writer to be very good work of theirkind. They do not,. 
of course, profess to be Michelangelos or Tintorets, but they cer- 
tainly succeed in telling their stories with grace, propriety, and 
clearness, and in making a little space beautiful with colour. 
I fear I must add, that of the drawing, the less that is said 
the better. Harry QuILTER. 
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which he would, however, have greatly increased the value, had 
he supplied us with the reerence for each of them in Goethe’s 
own works. As it is, even the reader who is most familiar with 
Goethe’s works will often have the greatest possible difficulty in 
finding the context of many of these passages, though he will 
often desire to know the context, if only for the due appreciation 
of the weight attached by Goethe to the thought itself. For 
instance, to take a passage which no reader of Goethe will 
fail for a moment to identify, the Faust passage from “The 
Prologue in Heaven,” wherein the Almighty says a good word 
for Satan, which is reciprocated heartily by the Tempter as the 
‘scene closes, Professor Blackie will hardly dispute that the 
passage which he gives us in its isolation, is much more signi- 
ficant of Goethe’s real view of good and evil when it is taken 
in the context of the great scene we have referred to :— 


“ Good and Evil: their action and issue— 
(loquitur Dominus Deus). 
Of all the spirits that deny, 
The clever rogue sins least against my mind. 
For, in good sooth, the mortal generation, 
When a soft pillow they may haply find, 
Are far too apt to sink into stagnation ; 
And therefore, mau for comrade wisely gets 
A devil, who spars, and stimulates, and whets. 
But you, ye sons of Heaven’s own choice, 
In the one living Beautiful rejoice ! 
The self-evolving energy divine 
Enclasp you round with love’s embrace benign, 
And on the floating forms of earth and sky 
Stamp the fair type of thought that may not die!” 
That this conception of the Tempter as a being meant to 
keep the higher energies of men on the stretch,—a mere 
‘instrument in the hands of Providence, even when he brings 
men to their fall,—is much more significant when it stands 
as a prelude to the voyage of life ia which Faust wrecked 
himself so sadly, than it is in this isolated form, must 
be obvions to everybody. And that it actually repre- 
sented Gocthe’s prevalent view of the subordination of 
evil to good, and consequently of the purely relative and 
temporary character of evil, we do not in the least doubt. In- 
deed, that is just the reason why we take such a very different 
view of the significance and influence of Goethe’s character 
from that which Professor Blackie has given us in the bio- 
graphic sketch which precedes this selection from Goethe's 
writings and sayings. Professor Blackie concludes his rather 
ostentatiously special pleading for Goethe’s nobility of cha- 
racter, with the following words, in which, a3 it seems to us, he 
misleads those of his readers who are not intimate with Goethe, 
‘as widely as words could mislead them in the appreciation of 
that character :— 
* And what is this ‘culture,’ which certain persons in this country 
have hastily constrned into a monstrons intellectual idolatry and 
sinful self-worship ? as if « nature so keenly sympathetic and so 
widely social as Goethe’s could have dreamt of a human culture as a 
thing possible, made up merely of intellectual dexterities and artistic 
presentations, without the fine bond of love, the sweetness of social 
intercourse, and the expansive joy of a large dispensing faculty. By 
Bildung or culture Goethe meant nothing less than that high human- 
godlike ideal set up for us in the text of the great Teacher when he 
says, ‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father who is in heaven 
is perfect ;’ which, as absolute perfection to mortal men is impos- 
sible, practically means that it is every man’s duty to make the most 
-of himself that he can with the faculties he possesses.and the circum- 
stances in which he is placed; and whosoever does this, may retire 
from the scene with the consoling consciousness that he has led a 
perfect human life, in a spiritual sense, and it may be also a pro- 
sperous life, as the world is accustomed to estimate prosperity. 
Goethe did both; and with the exception of the human failings here 
and there, which I have not been anxious to cloak, he may well 
deserve to be studied by our generation, and to be handed down to 
long generations as the model of a perfectly wise and virtuous man.” 
Here is another example of the mischief of not having the 
context in which a great saying is uttere]l. The words 
here taken from the Sermon on the Mount, and applied to 
describe Goethe’s idea of self-culture, seem to us about 
as inapplicable to it as it is possible for human words to 
tbe. Would Professor Blackie indeed venture to assert that 
Wilhelm Meister, in which Goethe’s idea of education is most 
fully developed, is a book the ideal life of which is moulded on 
the morality of the Sermon on the Mount? We can imagine 
no statement not merely more erroneous, but we will say, to 
careful and thoughtful minds, more Indicrous than this. What 
is the root-idea of the Sermon on the Mount in reference to the 
matter we have just bad to speak of,—moral temptation. Is it 
not this,—“If thy right eye cause thee to offend, plnck 
it out and cast it from thee, for it is profitable for thee 





that one of thy members should perish, and not that thy 
whole body should be cast into hell”? Is that the ideal 
teaching of Faust or Wilhelm Meister, or of the Elective 
Affinities,—nay, is it the guiding principle of Goethe’s own 
letters? If so, what shall we say of the many prurient 
passages in his works, some in Wilhelm Meister itself, some in 
the Letters from Switzerland, some in Elective Affinities, and 
several in his Roman Elegies and other minor poems? Goethe’s 
Elective Affinities is one of the most wonderful illustrations of 
the complete divorce between his genius and the teaching of 
Christianity that we ever met with, though he upholds the book 
as intended to illustrate one of the deepest of the sayings of the 
Sermon on the Mount :— 


- “The Poet’s Function—Elective Affinities. 

The very simple text, of which my novel, ‘The Elective Affini- 
ties,’ is a paraphrase, reads thus (Matt. v., 28) :—Whosoever looks on 
a woman to lust after her has committed adultery with her already in 
his heart. Whether any one, among its numerous readers and critics, 
has ever recognised this text behind the paraphrase, I cannot tell. 
The public never can be made to understand that the true poet is 
only a masked father confessor, whose special function is to exhibit 
what is dangerons in sentiment and pernicious in action, by a vivid 
picture of their consequences. Before the moral significance of a 
true work of art can be generally apprehended, a much higher degree 
of culture on the part of the public must be attained. To understand 
this sort of confession, in fact, the reader must have been trained to 
play the part of father confessor to himself.” 

Goethe may, if he pleases, say, and say with truth, that this 
is the moral of that detestable tale. So, too, it may be said to 
be the moral of more than half the histories of illicit passion 
which are contained either in real Jife or in fiction. But there is 
more than one way of teaching a moral. It may be taught by 
warning the moral nature against contamination. Or it may be 
taught by contaminating the mind, and then enlarging on the 
bitter results of that exnerience. It is in this last way 
that the story of the Elective Affinities enforces, so far 
as it does enforce, the teaching of the passage in the 
Sermon on the Mount to which Goethe referred. In 
Goethe’s writings, temptation, however ruinous, is always 
treated in the same way,—as a subject for delicate analysis and 
“elaborate dalliance, indeed as productive of no true evil even if 
it results in occasional triumph over man’s yirtue, on the 
ground that the full teaching of humah “experience,” 
that great object of Goethe's adoration, has thereby been 
gained in full. Professor Blackie’s attempt to represent 
Goethe’s “ Selbst-bildung ” as a genuine pursuit of Christian 
perfection, in the proper sense of that term—that sense 
in which voluntary sin is the one unspeakable evil of life 
to which no other evil is for a moment comparable—is, to 
auy one who knows Goethe’s writings and his history well, 
hardly serious. The truth is, that with all Goethe’s calm appre- 
ciation of Christianity as a great power in the world, and on 
the whole, as he would have said, a very beneficent power, 
Goethe never pretended to be a Christian. He could enter into 
his “fair saint’s”’ view, but he never shared it. His was at 
bottom the Hellenic view, both of pleasure and of virtue. He 
had no supernatural horror of sin. On the contrary, it, like 
almost everything else that was human, fascinated him. He 
loved to probe it, to trifle with it, to measure its power. He 
never thought of the admonition simply to flee from it, as any- 
thing but a Hebraic superstition. 


We cannot acquiesce at all in Professor Blackie’s account of 
Goethe’s life. Whatever else the first six years at Weimar 
were, they were certainly not good years. There can be no 
doubt at all of the course of dissipation in which the Court, 
and Goethe with it, was plunged during those years. - And 
the impress of this dissipation is left on his works and 
on his life. To speak, as Professor Blackie does, of 
the connection which Goethe formed on his return from 
Italy as a murriage in which the ecclesiastical cere- 
mony was but a few years delayed, is, so far as we know, 
quite without any sort of authority. There is nothing, we 
believe, to show that Goethe at first intended marriage at all. 
Indeed, Christiane Vulpius did not, till after her son’s birth, 
live in his house. And then it was some seventeen years before 
he married her. There is certainly everything to show that he 
neither expected nor demanded for his companion the respect 
which a man would demand for any one whom he regarded as 
his wife, and whom he had only delayed making his wife 
from defective respect for the religious rite itself. How 
could a man who really thought of a woman as his wife 
write of her to another in the contemptuously patronising 
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style in which Goethe wrote of Christiane to the Frau von Steiu ? 
Professor Blackie’s azcount of this and other matters in Goethe’s 
life will not survive for a moment any serious comparison 
with the facts of the case. The truth is that Goethe, 
first in leaving Lili for the Court of Weimar,—then, in 
all his relations there,—and finally, in forming the con- 
nection which he had subsequently the right-mindedness 
to turn into that of marriage, was thinking entirely of 
what suited best his own self-culture in a very poor sense 
indeed, as compared with that grand sense in which Professor 
Blackie regards it, namely, as synonymous with the craving after 
spiritual perfection. That Goethe knew pretty well how faithless 
to his own highest nature he had been when he broke through his 
engagement with Lili for the life at Weimar. he betrayed plainly 
enough to Eckermann in his old age. In 1830, two years before 
his death, he said :—*“ I see the fascinating Lili again in all her 
vividness before me, and it is as if I felt again the breath of her 
delicious neighbourhood. She was, in truth, the first whom I 
deeply and truly loved. Also, I may say, that she was 
the last, for all the inclinations which affected me in 
the remainder of my life were, conpared with that first, 
only slight and superficial. I was never so near to my true 
happiness as in that time of my love for Lili. The obstacles 
which separated us were, at bottom, by no means insuperable, 
and yet she was lost to me.” And there is no manner of doubt 
why she was lost to him. Lili was lost to Goethe because he 
could not endure at that time the prospect of the domestic 
fetters which marriage would impose, and because he lusted 
after the personal freedom and ambition of the Court life to 
which he was bound. Professor Blackie may be as eloquent 
as he pleases, he will never convince the present writer, who 
has studied the facts,—and we believe that he would hardly 
have convinced Goethe himself,—that Goethe approaches at all 
near to the moral standard of a great, good man. A great 
man intellectually, Goethe was. Morally, he stood very mach 
below many who were vastly his intellectual inferiors. 

But of Professor Blackie’s selection we can speak much 
more favourably than of the memoir he has prefixed to 
it. It is full of weighty sayings, sayings weighty with 
centuries of illustration. Take this, for instance, on “ free- 
dom,” and consider in how remarkable a way the history 
of Athens, of Rome, of France, of England, and of the 
United States,—to say nothing of any other national life,— 
illustrated its depth :— 


“ Freedom. 

The moment men obtain perfect freedom, that moment they erect 
a stage for the manifestation of their faults. The strong characters 
begin to go wrong by excess of energy ; the weak by remissness in 
action.” 

Or take this, on self-limitation :— 
“ Self-limitation. 

The smallest man may be complete, if he confine his activity 
within the natural range of his capacities and dexterities; but even 
superior talents will be obscured, defeated, and destroyed, if this 
indispensable instinct of self-limitation is wanting. Mistakes arising 
from this defect will come more and more to the front in modern 
times ; for who shall be able to satisfy the demands of an age, living 
under the stimulus of a constant high pressure, and the excitement 
of a hot-spurred progression ?”’ 

Or take this still finer saying, on “ Truth,” which reminds one of 
Lord Bacon, though given in the modern manner, and not in 
Lord Bacon’s sententious style :— 

“ Truth. 

Truth is a torch, but a terrible one; oftentimes so terrible that 
the natura] instinct of us all is to give a side-glance with a blinking 
eye, lest, looking it fairly in the face, the strong glare might blind us.” 
Or this, again, on the function of the prophet in relation to the 
past,—one of his functions too often left out of sight. It might 
have been written to bring out the true strength of Carlyle, 
though Goethe, by the way, never lived to see Carlyle’s true 
strength illustrated :— 

“ The Prophet. 

Not the Future alone; the Past is the realm of the prophet ; 

Often, how often, their past reads like a riddle to men! 

Whoso knows the Past may divine the Future: the present 

Binds with a perfecting bond link unto link of the years.” 
We thank Professor Blackie heartily for his specimens or 
Goethe’s wisdom, while entirely repudiating his estimate of the 
greatness of his hero’s moral character. Goethe was a glorious 
man of the world. But into the spiritual and ethical life 
which Christianity has held up to us, he had glimpses through 
his fine imagination rather than through his own voluntary 
experience. 


° 





A NEW NATURAL HISTORY.* 


Tw his preface, the editor of these beautifully got-up volames 
asserts that more interest is usually taken in natural history 
early in life than later on, and there are indications in the body 
of the work that this notion. has exercised some influence upon 
the plan and execution of portions of it. The notion, of whick 
we believe the popularity to be on the wane, involves, in our 
opinion, a conception of natural history sufficient, perhaps, 
in Goldsmith’s time, but altogether inadequate at the present 
day. A natural history of animals not written mainly 
upon biological lines would be simply another Animated 
Nature, and would appeal principally to a youthful public. 
Despite the preface, the editor seems to have felt this 
to some extent, and the result is that the treatment of the 
subject is often almost purely scientific, while it is occasionally 
popular, even to triviality, and one cannot resist the suspicion 
that in some instances the letterpress has rather been intended 
to explain the woodcuts, than these to illustrate the text. The 
ideal natural history would be such a work as a Bronn, a 
Brehm, and a Darwin might combine to write; not merely a 
description of the more obvious characteristics of animals, and 
of the salient peculiarities of their modes of life, but an account 
which, without being recondite or overcharged with detail, 


should be philosophic and adequate, of the wonderful adap- 


tations of means to ends displayed by their structure, 
of their blood relationships, of their geographical distri- 
bution, and of their psychology. In fact, the boundary-line 
between a zoological treatise and a natural history is by 
no means easy to draw, and the chief distinction, perhaps, 
ought to be simply in the greater prominence given in the 
latter to what we may term animal portraiture and biography. 


The monkeys and lemurs occupy nearly five-sevenths of the 


first volume, an amount of space that seems disproportionate. 
The gorilla alone has forty pages to himself, many of which are 
taken up with extracts. Some of the space thus used might, 
we think, have be2n reserved with advantage for a fuller de- 
scription of the classes Pisces, Mollusca, and Insecta, especially 
of the more interesting British genera and species of these 
classes. Further, the treatment of the various divisions of the 
subject is not based upon any uniform plan; and lastly, the whole 
work is, so to speak, written backwards. Instead of leading the 
student—and more or less of a student every reader of the book 
must be—from a consideration of the simpler forms of life to a 
comprehension of more complicated organisms, the contrary pro- 


cess is adopted, with the result that the difficulty of gaining 


clear and connected conceptions of animal life as a whole, and 
of the typical forms of life exhibited by species, genera, and 


orders, respectively, is unnecessarily increased. Upon the 


method pursued, at all events, the description of the primates 


should have been prefaced by a brief account of the principal 


member of the order,—man. He is the criterion or standard to 


which the various forms and phenomena of vertebrate existence. 


are referred, and without some knowledge of his structure an 
adequate comprehension of the scientific aspects of the class is 
not easy of attainment. The osteology of the Vertebrata, 
especially of the skull and limbs, is well described and admirably 


illustrated throughout. The internal anatomy is less attended to- 


save in the case of the birds, the account of which, by Mr. 
Bowdler Sharpe, is in every respect a model, both in plan and 


method, of what, in our opinion, a natural history should be. 
Mr. Sharpe, whose extraordinary knowledge of his subject we 
need hardly advert to, prefaces his description by a general view 
of the structure and relations of the class which is as clear as it 
is interesting. He then proceeds, in language which hits the 


exact mean between rigidly scientific accuracy of terminology 


and popular phraseology, to exhibit, with the aid of excellent. 
illustrations, the anatomy of man’s “ feathered favourites,” 
showing in sufficient detail how their various organs and 
structures are specially adapted to the aerial lives they lead. 
We regret that the opportunity was not scized to give 


a brief explanation of the development of the chick, some 


knowledge of which process, or of some like episode in the life- 
history of animals—though not usually furnished by natural 


histories—is absolutely necessary to understand the unity of 
the animal world, and the significance and scope of Darwin’s 


great discovery. Lastly, the division of existing birds into 
those with a keeled sternum or breast-bone, affording a greater 
purchase to the powerful muscles by which the wings are made 





* Cassell’s Natural History. Edited by P. M. Duncan, M.B. (Lond.), F.R.S.. 


Illustrated. 6 vols. London: Cassell, Petter,Galpin, and Co, 1882, 
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to beat against the air, and those with a flat breast-bone, is con- 
sidered before the systematic description of the class is pro- 
ceeded with. To many readers, the latter portion of the subject 
will prove the most attractive; and so full and interesting is the 
account given of the migrations, instincts, and habits of the 
most universally admired of all the classes of the animal king- 
dom, that the pages of the third and fourth volumes will pro- 
bably be turned over more frequently than those of any others 
of the series. We wish, however, Mr. Sharpe had given some 
description of the song of birds. It would have been well if the 
method of treatment applied to this class had been followed with 
the other vertebrates. Their zoolozy and anatomy cau, it is true, 
be gathered with fair sufficiency from the chapters devoted to 
them; but the details must be sought out and pieced together, 
which none but ardent students are likely to take the trouble 
to do. 

The sixth and last volume, as a whole, is the most satisfactory 
one of the series. It is more of a zoology and less of a mere 
natural history, in the popular acceptation of the term, than any 
of the preceding volumes; and, as. we have already hinted, the 
distinction between the two is becoming less obvious with every 
advance of science, which now neglects no fact connected with 
the life, habits, or actions of animals. Of the Arachnida, Mr. 
Dallas contributes an excellent survey. Had he had more space 
at his disposal, we cannot doubt he would have given us a fuller ac- 
count of the spiders, the curious habits of many of which have been 
so ably investigated by the late Mr. Moggridge. Mr. Woodward’s 
description of the Crustacea is especially valuable, and exhibits 
the same orderly and exhaustive method we have already noticed 
in Mr. Sharpe's history of the birds. The principal points in 
the anatomy of the class are admirably explained and equally 
well illustrated; the engravings of the different kinds of lobsters 
are, indeed, magnificent examples of the artistic talent the scien- 
tific naturalist now has at his command. Equal praise must be 
accorded to Professor Sollas’ treatment of the difficult group 
of the Spongiw, the more important points in the life-history of 
which are explained in a manner as in‘eresting as instructive. 
Here, again, as throughout these volumes, the publishers have 
been lavish of illustrations, many of which are of exquisite 
beauty. The Infusoria are excellently handled by the editor, but 
the subject is too vast to be capable of anything like adequate 
treatment-—even for the purposes of a natural history—in a 
score of pages. The concise bibliography which Professor Dun- 
can has appended is a most valuable aid, and a similar assist- 
ance to the reader might well have been furnished throughout 
the work. 

On the whole, we must confess to some disappointment with 
these volumes taken together. The interest in natural history 
increases every year with the spread and improvement of educa- 
tion in natural science. Professor Duncan and his eminent 
collaborators might well have aimed throughout at meeting the 
wants of an older and more instructed public than they appear 
to have had in view when they began their task. As it is, much 
of the book is beyond youth, and portions of it will be unattrac- 
tive to real lovers of the subject. It is to the plan and method 
rather than to the matter of the work that we have ventured to 
take exception,—for the character and accuracy of the scientific 
element in it the names of the contributors afford a sufficient 
guarantee; and despite its defects of method, it is considerably 
in advance of any natural history hitherto published in this 
country. 





AT FAULT* 


Captain Hawiry Smart is a capital story-teller. We use the 
expression advisedly; for in these days of many-mouthed 
criticism, a novelist is nothing unless he has his species in the 
genus. ‘‘ Many men, as many minds,’’—is truer of novel-readers 
than of most classes, and their name is legion. Some like 
melodrama to form the basis of the work, while it is caviare to 
others, who prefer a study of character without a plot; and still- 
life pictures have admirers as warm as moving narrators of fire 
and murder. There never was more of a melodramatist than 
Walter Scott, and never less of one than Miss Austen, and 
Miss Austen and Sir Walter were great novelists both. Charles 
Dickens began with taking the fortunes of some individual 
being, after whom he christened his book, and letting those 
fortunes lead hero and reader whithersoever they would. In later 
days he followed the stage-bent which was so strong in him, and 





* At Fault. A Novel. By Hawley Smart. 3 vols. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1883, 





constructed elaborate plots leading up to the end from the first. 
Mr. Ward, his latest biographer and critic in the Morley series, 
thinks the latter work very superior to the first; and the pre- 
sent reviewer, following his individual taste, takes a directly 
opposite view; whence arises food for reflection, and much sug- 
gestion of modesty in the propounding of opinions. It has struck 
us more than once, with some inward amusement, that authors 
are generally far less sure of their own work than some of 
their critics are of their opinions about it. This critical 
cocksuredom would seem to be greatly on the increase, and 
certainly the posthumous form it has recently so much assumed, 
in the shape of essences of biography, promises to add a new 
terror to individual fame. Fancy being told after you are dead, 
as Macaulay has lately been informed by Mr. Cotter Morison, 
tliat you ought not to have been so frivolous as to recite Homer 


_| to yourself when sea-sick on the way to Dublin, instead of 


“thinking out” the Irish problem. A certain Homeric laughter 
possessed us as we read and amused ourselves by reflecting 
how Macaulay himself, in his Montgomery mood, would have 
pulverised this funny and modest critic of his greatness. 
Mr. Morison is very angry with Macaulay for wanting to 
write history which young ladies could read with pleasure, hold- 
ing that the dignity of history has too much of the big “H” 
about it to allow that it should be in a tongue understanded of 
young ladies. We have not yet quite reached that point with 
novels ; though, alas ! there are signs abroad, in the quick-march 
of so-called information, that soon we shall. In the wide- 
spreading field which, as we have said, they occupy, it might 
have been said a short time ago of novels, at all events, that 
for them, “tout genre est permis, hors le genre ennuyeux.” 
The exception hardly holds good now, we fear, for we can think 
of certain latter-day works of fiction whose success is due more, 
apparently, to their powers of mental exhaustion than anything 
else. Nobody enjoys them, but it looks so clever to say you do. 
The hypocrisy, parent or child of Matthew Arnold’s “ want of 
lucidity,” which a wise man once said was the chief character- 
istic of the British nation, is assuredly nét on the decrease in 
the fields of literature. Whatever may be the case with the 
average reader, to be “lucid ” in a writer is rapidly becoming a 
crime. 


Now Captain Smart, whom we have kept waiting too long, is 
a very lucid writer indeed; and we say so at once to attract the 
young ladies for whom Macaulay sang, for whose suffrages so 
many of us have yet a sneaking and ill-informed desire. Weas 
frankly warn off the wise, which category, let Mr. Morison re- 
assure himself, includes now-a-days a large proportion of young 
ladies, of whom Macaulay dreamed not. The present reviewer,— 
who may at least pretend to this much of wisdom, that he finds 
the great majority of novels quite unreadable,—galloped straight 
and without skipping through At Fault, from cover to cover of 
its three volumes; and he hopes that the simile may not be in- 
appropriate to the well-known characteristics of the novels of 
the author, who has been long recognised as Whyte-Melville’s 
bright and legitimate successor. In this instance, to our sur- 
prise we discovered, Captain Smart has deserted the racing and 
riding world altogether, except where, just within sight of the 
“finis” winning-post, his private version of Uncle Dick’s 
memorial (which all men carry about with them in some shape 
or another) suddenly breaks out in one irrepressible allusion 
to the “great annual spring riddle on Epsom Downs.” We 
can assure all readers, for the benefit both of those whom the 
assurance will attract and those whom it will repel, that there is 
practically no Thought in the tale, scarcely more than in 
Macaulay when he was so reprehensibly sea-sick. Yet, after 
all, a good deal of thinking of some kind must have been spent 
upon the ingenious mystery which forms the basis of the plot of 
At Fault; and we are apt to believe that there is a growing 
class of men now-a-days who are fond of depreciating all forms 
of the many-sided process of thinking, which do not happen to be 
that in which they are themselves given to indulge. Nor is there 
much elaboration of character in Captain Smart’s novel, though 
there is plenty of suggestion of it. The detective is the most 
complete; but the detective of fiction has an inevitable same- 
ness about him, from Inspector Bucket onwards, which makes 
him more of a stage type than a reality. The two pairs of lovers, 
Philip and Bessie, and Herbert and Nid, are simple and delight- 
ful, with no more character about them than lovers ought and 
used to have; healthy, straightforward young Britons, with a 
flavour of Kingsley, and without any suggestion of his peculiar 
preference for the east wind and the Athanasian Creed. The 
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story, in which we can detect no padding from beginning to 
end, is told with the directness of the old Italian novelettesg, 
which supplied the subjects for such fine dramatic work in the 
hands of more elaborate masters. It is just this dramatic 
quality, the life-blood of good story-telling, which attracts us 
so much, and not for the first time, in Captain Smart’s work. 
We do not mean that this particular novel would make a good 
play ; for the mystery is not of a kind which, as far as we can 
judge, would lend itself to stage treatment. But it is very 
dramatically conceived and kept up: and when, at the end of 
the second volume, its solution is suddenly flashed upon the 
reader, the effect is considerable, as it is well contrived. It is 
much to the author’s credit that, after the secret is guessed, the 
interest in working it out is, nevertheless, well kept up, and the 
book laid down with a sense of satisfied completeness. The story, 
moreover, is quite possible enough to be probable; the only fault 
which we have to find with its probabilities being that we do not 
think that, under the peculiar circumstances of the trial to which 
the story leads up, any judge would have charged for murder, 
or a jury have found the prisoner guilty of it. Not only the 
absence of motive, which is properly dwelt upon, but the 
absolute presence of strong motive the other way, would bring 
the crime on which the trial runs into the category of man- 
slaughter. 

We have avoided anything like quotation, or even the usual 
abstract of the plot, because in novels of this class anything 
like the latter is unfair to the author, and only spoils the 
reader’s pleasure. Nor is there anything very salient to quote, 
from a writer whose sound and straightforward style is now so 
well known, especially as in this instance he has deserted the 
field in which he is a passed master, and given us none of the 
Turf intrigues which he excels in describing. But Captain Smart 
is a shrewd and amused observer of life in more forms than one, 
and his minor characters show no falling-off in his faculties in 
that way. The wretched landlord who suddenly finds his inn the 
scene of a murder and an inquest, and resents it as a personal 
injury, is very entertaining, and well-contrasted with the pro- 
vincial busybody who has a vaulting ambition in the way of 
local boards, and regards the cause célébre with which he is acci- 
dentally connected as a sort of possession of his own. The 
youthful clerk who helps Serjeant Usher in his inquiries, and is 
promptly snubbed when he presumes too much—as a young 
gentleman whose only chance of not becoming a thief lies, in 
the serjeant’s opinion, in turning detective as soon as possible 
—is the means of introducing another amusing episode. In days 
when there is so much talk about the want of dramatists—talk 
with the usual proportions of truth and falsehood in it—it is a 
pity that the system of collaboration, which has produced such 
successful results in France, is not more generally and carefully 
studied. Captain Smart appears to us to have just the qualities 
which, in combination with others which a skilled playwright 
could supply, would produce some good English plays. As it 
is, we owe him our thanks for a well-conceived and well-written 
story, which it must have been a pleasure to write, as it is to 
read. 





MEXICO TO-DAY.* 

Sixce the publication of Madame Calderon de la Barca’s 
life-like sketches of Mexico, forty years ago, no work has 
appeared which gives such vivid pictures, combined with so 
much solid information as to the resources of the country, as 
are to be found in Mr. Brocklehurst’s “ Mexico To-day.” It is, 
of course, impossible that in a visit extending only over seven 
months he could acquire so thorough an insight into the habits 
and customs of the people, into their ways of thinking and 
acting, and into their domestic and every-day life, as was 
attained during a residence of two years by the observant and 
accomplished Scotch wife of the first Spanish Minister to the 
Republic; yet the author has succeeded not only in reproducing, 
for the benefit of those who have not been there, those impres- 
sions which the aspect of a country comparatively so little 
known must make on every traveller, but he has also done good 
service, both to his own countrymen and to his late hosts, by 
calling attention to the magnificent capabilities and the rapidly 
developing resources of a country which can exhibit within the 
radius of a few miles every production, whether of the temperate 
or of the torrid zone. 





* Mexico To-day: a Country with a Great Future ; and a Glance at the Prehistoric 
Remains and Antiquities of the Montezumas, By Thomas Unett Brocklehurst, 
with Culonred Plates and Illustrations from Sketckes by the Author. London: 
John Murray. 





It is interesting to compare these two pictures, taken at an 
interval of forty years, and to note the differences which the 
increased facilities of communication have made between them. 
When Madame Calderon de la Barca wrote, Mexico was perhaps 
the most isolated of the civilised countries of the world; its in- 
tercourse with the world outside may be said, indeed, to have been 
then restricted to the single port of Vera Cruz; harbour it had 
none, nor even land communication with its neighbours north 
and south, for its frontiers, both with Guatemala and with the 
United States, were undefined, and infested by hostile Indians, 
who practically intercepted and prevented all commerce; the 
Panama Railway had not been made, gold had not been dis- 
covered in California (which then formed part of Mexico), Japan 
was still closed to foreigners, so there was little or no trade with 
the Pacific ports. The capital lay at a distance of over 250 
miles from Vera Cruz, which distance took passengers three 
days’ hard travelling in a diligence to accomplish; and 
merchandise was, under favourable circumstances, a fortnight 
on the road, and during the rainy season, i.c., nearly half the 
year, usually occupied about six weeks. The communication 
with Europe was restricted to one packet a month, and even 
that was occasionally unable to land her letters for some 
days, when the “Norte” blew straight into the open road- 
stead of Vera Cruz. The internal communications were 
hardly better; even between the capital and the coast, the 
roads which had been made by the Spaniards in the old 
colonial days had been allowed to fall into such a state of dis- 
repair, that the diligences as frequently went across the open 
fields as along what had once been a well-paved chaussée ; 
while the passengers, who always went well armed, were not 
unfrequently stopped and plundered even of their clothes by a 
few half-armed robbers, whom it was not cousidered etiquette to 
resist. At one time the diligence was regularly stopped at a 
point near Orizaba,and blackmail was levied by a band which con- 
sisted of a woman armed with a blunderbuss and her boy with 
a stick; and it was a common joke in the city of Mexico that 
the passengers of the incoming diligence were unwilling to 
alight in the crowded courtyard of the Iturbide Hotel, because 
the robbers had left them nothing but the latest intelligence in 
the form of newspapers to dispose as gracefully as they could 
about their persons. This state of isolation was maintained for 
twenty years—up to the time of the French intervention— 
indeed, it was not until after the French had, on the termina- 
tion of the Civil War in the United States, received notice to 
quit from Mr. Seward, and had in consequence deserted Maxi- 
milian and left the country, that the first railway, that between 
the city of Mexico and Vera Cruz, was completed. At the present 
moment there are over a thousand miles of railway open, and 
Mr. Brocklehurst states that in less than two years travellers 
will be able “to board the train at New York, and reach the 
halls of the Montezumas within five days.” 


Twenty years ago, there was not such a thing as a bank-note 
in the country ; the currency was entirely specie, consisting 
mainly of the well-known silver dollar, which circulates all over 
the coasts of China and Japan, and of a small amount of the 
old gold “ onzas,”—handsome, broad pieces, worth $16 each. It 
was a curious sight at the gambling-tables and cockpits at the 
annual fair of San Angel to see the piles of these ounces which 
changed hands on the turn of a card or the thrust of a spur; and 
it was no easy matter to pay a debt of any large amount, when 
even in gold a sum of $5,000 was as heavy as you would care to 
carry for any distance. Mr. Brocklehurst found bank-notes of 
two banks in the capital in common use, and the Government 
were about to issue nickel coin, to relieve the scarcity of small 
change. ; 

Another point in which very great progress has been made is 
that of religious toleration. It is not too much to say that 
until 1860, nearly half of the city of Mexico and of Puebla and 
other large towns, as well as a very large proportion of the 
richest “ haciendas” (or farms) in the country, belonged to some 
religious corporation or other. ‘I'he power of the Church was 
broken by the nationalisation of ecclesiastical property by 
Juarez and the Liberal party in that year, a measure which the 
return to power of the Church party under Miramon and 
Almonte shortly after was unable to repeal. It was under the 
auspices of this latter party that the unfortunate Maximilian 
was summoned from Miramar; but, at heart a Liberal, he 
soon found himself out of sympathy with his nominal sup- 
porters, while at the same time, chiefly owing to the double- 
dealing of Marshal Bazaine, he was unable to attract to his 
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standard that Liberal element by whose support he would have 
gladly ruled. He thus fell” between two stools; he had alienated 
the Clericals, without attaching to himself the Liberals, and when 
the French withdrew he had no following of his own to fall back 
upon. By the Constitutional Edict issued by Maximilian, free- 
dom of worship and toleration of all religions were proclaimed 
as the law of the land, though practically, from lack of sufficient 
Protestants or other denominationalists to form a congregation, 
these principles were not put to the test. Maximilian, however, 
evinced his readiness to carry them out in practice, by granting 
a disused convent in Mexico to the Freemasons as their head- 
quarters, by whom it was used as such without provoking any 
opposition or complaint, though, perhaps, this may be due to 
the comparative obscurity in which they worked. In one 
corner of the country the presence of a Protestant clergy- 
man must certainly be welcome. There has for many years 
existed a considerable English colony in the mining dis- 
trict of Real del Monte, chiefly Cornishmen, many of whom 
have their wives and families with them; they were warmly at- 
tached to their Protestant faith, and sufficient in number even 
twenty years ago to compose a congregation of seventy or 
eighty, to whom the English “ Administrador,” or Resident 
Manager, of the Company used to read service in his own 
house on Sunday morning. This gentleman, however, 
hardly felt himself equal to celebrating the Marriage Service, 
which was occasionally demanded in the community. ‘The 
Mexican priests would not bless the union of heretics, and there 
was no Protestant clergyman within a thousand miles. What 
was to be done? On one of these occasions it chanced that 
the captain of an English ship was on a visit to the place, and 
he was persuaded by several anxious couples into stretching his 
authority, which admittedly on board his own ship extended to 
the exercise of certain clerical functions in the absence of a 
chaplain, so far as to perform the wedding service for his own 
countrymen at an elevation of 8,000 feet above the sea in the 
interior of Mexico. The matter was in course of time reported 
home by her Majesty's Minister, and under the circumstances 
it was considered right to condone this assumption of the bind- 
ing power, and a special Act of Parliament was passed to legi- 
timatise the issue of the marriages which had been thus in 
perfect good-faith, if somewhat irregularly celebrated. Sucha 
necessity no longer exists, for if there be not a clergyman resi- 
dent at Real del Monte, the English miners there are, at any 
rate, within reach of the capital, where Mr. Brocklehurst found 
four different Protestant congregations, under their respective 
pastors, who had developed the usual ecclesiastical prejudices 
and animosities, thereby, as he points out, affording to the 
Catholic priests an opportunity of cautioning their flocks 
against joining a body which was so divided against itself. He 
paid special attention to the work and operation of Missions, in 
the course of a journey round the world, and came to the con- 
clusion that in many instances positive harm was being done, and 
that the money would be better spent in our crowded cities at 
home. 


In two respects Mr. Brocklehurst would appear to have been 
led away by what he heard and saw into adopting too roseate a 
view of the condition of Mexico, namely, as to its financial 
position and the stability of its political institutions. He avers 
that the old habit of resorting to a “ pronunciamiento” is at an 
end, owing to the influence of the iron road and telegraph. Con- 
sidering that the present President, Gonzalez, came into power 
little more than two years ago in consequence of a revolution 
which overthrew his predecessor, Porfirio Diaz, this seems a 
somewhat hazardous assertion; and the author’s incidental men- 
tion of the fact that on starting from Vera Cruz it was neces- 
sary for the rear carriage of the train to be occupied by an 
officer and fifty men as a guard against robbers, is a curious 
commentary on the assumption that the railroad has done away 
with the old state of things. With regard to her finances, Mr. 
Brocklehurst maintains that Mexico, so far from being, as is 
generally supposed, a hopeless bankrupt, “has the resources to 
even increase her Debt and pay every penny of it;” and yet 
on the same page he admits that she has repudiated her 
Debt to France, and has not paid that due to England. 
Do not these statements, taken together, make her out to be 
something very like a fraudulent bankrupt? He is mistaken 
in saying that since the recall of Mr. Ashton Forbes, in Decem- 
ber, 1861, we have never renewed diplomatic relations, the fact 
being that Mr. Ashton Forbes never represented Great Britain 
in Mexico at all. Sir Charles Wyke resided there as her 





Majesty’s Minister till December, 1861, when he and Generaf 
Prim withdrew from the tripartite convention with the French, 
on.the latter making it manifest that they intended to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the country; and, further, on the 
establishment of the Empire, Mr. Scarlett was accredited to 
Maximilian, and our Legation was not withdrawn until after the 
execution of the Emperor, in June, 1867. Mr. Brocklehurst 
deplores the absence of any British Representative, and assures 
us, on the faith of the Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
that the latter’s Government have in no way repudiated their 
debts to England, but have simply been unable to meet them. 
Surely, if Mexico desires to renew relations, the first advances 
should come from her, and should be accompanied by a frank 
statement of what she intends to do towards fulfilling obliga- 
tions contracted long anterior to the French intervention, and 
recognised by successive Governments of the Republic. Two- 
thirds of the foreign trade of Mexico are with the United 
States; the average of imports of British produce into Mexico 
during the ten years 1871-80 is under a million, while that of 
exports to Great Britain is but little over half that sum, so there 
cannot on commercial grounds be any very pressing necessity 
for renewing British representation in that country. 

Space fails to do more than give a word of praise to the excel- 
lent mafner in which the book is got up; the illustrations of 
scenery are, most of them, faithful representations, though in 
some, notably in the frontispiece, the outlines of the mountains, 
and in Plate xxii, the angie of the Pyramids of Teotihuacan, 
have been much exaggerated. The plates of Mexican antiquities 
are especially valuable, as they have never been figured before 
in any popular work, and most of them have never been figured 
at all. It is curious, by the way, that the author should not. 
have remarked that the so-called Greek fret is a very common 
ornament on the clay whorls and other articles of pottery; 
and he seems to be unaware of the existence of the Aztec 
obsidian mines, deep and very narrow shafts in the moun- 
tains near Real del Monte. A little more care in the 
spelling of Spanish words would have been desirable; 
“zarepa,” for “zarape;” “ macheta,’ for “machete;” and 
“ Plaza Mayo,” for “ Mayor,” are all errors in words of every-day 
use that might have been avoided; and no book is complete 
without an index. Still, these are slight defects in a work 
which cannot fail to give both pleasure and information to any 
reader who does not know the country; while to one who does, 
it recalls half-forgotten memories, and induces a longing to visit 
again one of the most attractive regions and the finest climate 
on the face of God’s earth. 





MR. MOZLEY’S LECTURES.* 


Dr. Mozxey’s literary remains would have been well worth 
publishing, if it were only for the sake of giving to the world 
his very remarkable essay—the third in the volume—on “ The 
Jewish and Heathen Conceptions of a Future State.” The 
interest of this paper is not by any means confined to the 
author’s treatment of the immediate question it deals with, but 
consists as much or more in his exposition of principles of 
religious knowledge never, perhaps, of more practical import- 
ance than at the present crisis in the history of the world. In 
days like these, when religion is watered-down to mere senti- 
ment, and a belief in the supernatural is readily ascribed to the 
force of habit or inclination, or to the credulousness of a dis- 
ordered fancy—parallel to a child’s fear, when left alone in a 
dark room, that there may be a ghost in it—it becomes of the 
highest importance to draw a sharp, a well-defined line between 
mere feeling and imagination, which, as such, are purely sub- 
jective, and tell of no truth beyond themselves, and those deep 
instincts of our moral nature—the sense of sin and reverence 
for virtue, the yearning after what is noble and outside 
the range of our sensual needs—which point to something 
beyond themselves; which are, as it were, the shadow of the 
Divinity, and the first indications to our minds of His presence 
in the world. Dr. Mozley was, we think, singularly happy 
in the suggestions he made on this subject, and his essay has 
the advantage of treating of it in connection with concrete 
historical facts. Whether or no his principles fully and truly 
explain these facts, we shall not inquire. They undoubtedly 
do so to some extent, but the importance of his remarks 
goes, as we have said, far beyond the theme which he is im- 





* Lectures, aud Other Theological Papers. By J. B. Mozley, D.D., late Canon of 
Chri:t Chueh, and Regins Prvufessor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 
London: Rivingtons, 1683. 
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mediately engaged in discussing. This theme is stated broadly 
in the following passage :— - 

“Tt has been remarked, by those who have wished to derogate 
from the value and rank of the Jewish dispensation, that the Jews 
were worse-off than the Pagans in one important point,—namely, that 
they were without a doctrine of a future state, whereas Paganism 
taught that doctrine. This is a question, then, not only of specula- 
tive interest, but of great moment, considering that the estimate of 
‘a divine dispensation is affected by it. But in order to decide it, we 
must first have before us with some accuracy what the Pagan doctrine 
was, and what the Jewish absence of doctrine was; fur we must 
know both of these conditions of thought, in order to compare them 
together, and judge whether the positive conception of the Pagan 
was, being compared with the absence of definite conception in 
Judaism, a ground of superiority to him. Again, we cannot estimate 
the Jewish attitude towards a Future State without a reference to 
the Christian conception of a Future State, for which the condition 
of the Jew was a preparation.” 

In this passage, Dr. Mozley lays down the lines on which he 
is to proceed. He goes on to show how different were the 
various forms of the Pagan doctrine—whether in its popular 
shape, or as taught in the philosophical schools—from the 
Christian idea of eternal life. The continuance of personal 
identity is at the root of the Christian conception, and this dis- 
appears entirely in metempsychosis, and in the doctrine, so 
common among ancient philosophers, of the absorption of 
the soul in God after death; while it is attenuated to 
an unreal shadow of self, in the poetical accounts of the 
state of the dead. “It has been remarked, indeed,” he 
‘adds, “by an acute writer [Archbishop Whately] that the 
shadowy character which the ancients attributed to existence 
after death was a mode of betraying their own want of true 
“belief in that existence.” And here we have the first indication 
of the line of argument which the author works out afterwards 
in detail. The notion of immortality prevalent among the 
‘Pagans was not a real belief, he holds, but the offspring of an 
impatient curiosity. They longed to penetrate behind the veil, 
and to solve the awful mystery suggested by the phenomenon of 
death, which was so constantly before their eyes. They were 
not, Dr. Mozley holds, in a state in which reason could tell them 
anything on the subject, and consequently, to obtain relief, to 
free themselves from the pain of suspended judgment, they filled 
their minds with theories of their own construction, not seri- 
ously believed, but dwelt upon for the sake of the immediate 
satisfaction they afforded to the imaginative mind. But why, 
we ask, could they not see by the light of reason a truth which 
Dr. Mozley holds to be within the grasp of the intellect of a 
Christian ? This leads us to his treatment of the Jewish absence 
of conception of any future state. The doctrine of eternal 
life, Dr. Mozley argues in effect, is far above and beyond the 
requirements of human nature in its primd facie aspect. 
Both heaven and hell appear to be beyond the deserts of mortal 
«man. Most of our acquaintance seem, at first-sight, “ o’er gude 
for banning, and o’er bad for blessing.” It is only after the 
spiritual element in man’s nature has been fostered and de- 
veloped, and his dependence on God and awful responsibilities 
in this world fully realised, that he is able to know his own 
greatness, and to see the fitness, nay, the necessity, of an eternal 
life, to complete the divine scheme in his creation. And this 
raising of human nature, this development of its noblest 
instincts, was, Dr. Mozley contends, the work of the Jewish 
law :— 

“To build up, then, the Christian doctrine of everlasting life, so 


incredible to human nature, a new foundation was necessary, and 
that foundation was a moral one. And it was this moral foundation 


which was laid in the Jewish law. It is as a moral being that man }: 


feels his value; that he feels himself not a creature made for this 
life only, but for another; that he feels even everlasting life, sublime 
and transcendent thought as it is, not unsuitable or unfit for him. 
The law was a schoolmaster that gave man a knowledge of himself, 
that awakened his conscience, enlightened his perceptions, and re- 
vealed him to himself; acquainted him with the moral purpose of his 
-creation, and with his own moral nature and capabilities. The law 
was thus a preparation, an education, and a discipline for the revela- 
tion of this truth, and introduced man to the designs of God for him.” 

But, Dr. Mozley pertinently asks, if the law raised his con- 
ception of his own nature, and pointed to the fitness of a great 
and eternal destiny for him, how came it that the Jew never 
rose to a clear and explicit belief, such as the Gospel enjoins, in 
life everlasting ? ‘I'he answer is that, although occasionally, as 
in the Book of Job, the truth may have flashed more or less 
distinctly across individual minds, yet, on the whole, it was a 
part of the temper of mind enjoined on the Jews by their law- 
givers to refrain from speculation, and to be content with a 
calm and patient trust in God, conscious that all would be well 

° 





with them, so long as they remained faithful to Him. “The 
whole religion was in its very nature expectant, acknowledging 
in itself its own want of finality.” Attention to duty and 
obedience to the law being the very key-note of the life of a 
pious Jew, he refrained, as he was bid, from carrying his know- 
ledge of his own lofty destiny to its legitimate outcome, being 
content with that general confidence that God would be with 
him to the end which is implied in such texts as, “ Let me die 
the death of the righteous,” or, “ The end of that man is in 
peace.” 


“Tt was his trial to restrain curiosity and fancy, and submit * 


quietly to a midway position. It was a trial to the imagination 
analogous to that which Butler lays upon the intellect in a particular 
case. The impulse of a sceptical mind is to total disbelief as the 
decision of, and relief from, doubt. The impulse of the imagination is 
to the very contrary, not to illegitimate demolition, but to illegiti- 
mate construction; but the motive is the same, namely, that of ob- 
taining decision and relief. The false repose of the arbitrary settle- 
ment of a question, and having done with it without regard to the 
evidence, is the same in either case; and the discipline of resisting 
either impulse, namely, the restraining of impatience, is the same.” 

The contrast between the two pictures is, to our mind, very 
striking, and places in most prominent relief the wide difference 
between two states of mind which religious sceptics love to 
identify. On the one side, there is the curiosity of an imagina- 
tive mind, credulous but flippant in its beliefs, unchecked by 
the sense of duty or responsibility, little impressed by the 
sacredness of the claims of truth; and, doubtless, such a temper 
of mind will readily lead to the wildest and grossest supersti- 
tion. On the other side, there is the sense of law, the percep- 
tion of the great possibilities of human nature, consciousness 
of dependence on God and of duties towards Him, and, at the 
same time, great fear of error, and caution in speculation ; 
while, nevertheless, the sense that there is a truth to be known 
in connection with the mysterious and deep aspirations to 
which so much attention has been given becomes ever stronger, 
and must lead in the long-run to its attainment. 





SOME MAGAZINES. 
Tue Nineteenth Century is readable, though amidst the 
crowd of contributions we notice nothing of unusual im- 
portance. Mr. Matthew Arnold finishes and does not improve 
his monograph on Isaiah, descending in this second part to the 
style of the modern commentator who is so anxious about 
authorship, and interpolations, and dates. That is useful work 
in its way, but not the work we expect of Mr. Arnold, who in 
doing it is forced to rely on second-hand knowledge, and can 
gain no aid from his peculiar genius. When he tells us that 
the source of the tragic impressiveness of these prophecies is 
the ground-tone of inexorableness which pervades them, 
we listen impressed, for the writer is a great critic 
of poetry, and his opinion on such a point is of itself 
evidence ; but when he discourses of Lowth’s emenda- 
tions and the proper divisions of Isaiah, we turn un- 
satisfied to the Hebraists, and ask if they have no sense of 
intrusion into their kingdom. We hope, when Mr. Arnold 
publishes this essay by itself, he will give us a little more 
criticism and a little less dissertation, and, above all, include in 
his volume Isaiah printed as it should be according to his 
theory. Earl Cowper, in spite of the jerky and as it were lazy 
style in which it pleases him to express himself, gives us, in 
“ Desultory Reflections of a Whig,” a paper of some real value, 
if only from its author’s point of view. He evidently cares little 
for abstract ideas, aud tries questions by the test of political 
expediency. Upon that ground he maintains that the Whigs 
are right as yet in adhering to the Radicals, who, so far, are not 
encouraging Revolution by their innovations, but by removing 
grievances rendering the Revolution less probable. He quotes 
the Irish Land Act as a wise measure, because a measure dic- 
tated by political necessity, and utterly rejects the notion that 
it will be a precedent. There is nothing very new in what he 
says, but it is interesting, because he is no Radical, has 
no wish except to govern well, and brings everything to 
the test of a rather hard common-sense. He sees as yet 
no sign of Revolutionary passion in Great Britain. Sir Julian 
Goldsmid is as coldly sensible in discussing the “ Questions 
of the Day in India,” which he has recently visited. He is 
entirely in favour of Lord Ripon’s ideas of local self-govern- 
ment, which, as he shows, have already succeeded in the Central 
Provinces under Mr. Morris, but he holds Mr. Ilbert’s Bill for 
increasing the authority of native magistrates over Europeans 
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uncalled for. The privilege of the Europeans should be 
swept away when all are made equal before the law, not 
now, when a thousand natives in Calcutta alone are ex- 
empt from the obligation to give evidence in the ordinary 
way. They can require to be examined at home by a 
special commission. To take away their right would raise 
an insurrection; and why take away that of the Europeans, 
of which, till the question was raised, the majority of the people 
were unconscious? Sir Julian’s impression of the administration 
of India as now conducted is, on the whole, most favourable ; 
though, like every other visitor, he lays too much stress on the 
material improvements we have introduced. They are very 
great, but we doubt whether new roads, or even new cultivations, 
have ever much conciliated a people, and the experience of the 
Mutiny showed that our even-handed justice had impressed 
the Indians much more than our material improvements. 
‘They asked their new rulers to continue “the English 
laws,”- not the English engineering works, which, after 
all, hardly rival their own. Mr. Froude, in his two 
papers on “An Unsolved Historical Riddle,” has been rather 
wasting his time, the riddle being only whether Philip II. of 
Spain murdered a troublesome subject, or ordered him to be 
secretly executed for reasons of State. The latter appears to be 
the truth, but the point was hardly worth clearing up. The 
puzzle to us is not that, but why a man like Philip, who had 


outraged so many peoples and families, remained so safe from 


the dagger of the assassin. Mr. E. Kay Robinson’s queer 
speculation on “The Man of the Future” we have 
noticed elsewhere, and need here only call attention to Mr. 
S. Smith’s paper on “ Social Reform.” The Member for 
Liverpool is one of those who believe that the mass of poverty 
and suffering in our great cities constitutes a terrible social 
danger, and who have a definite plan for mitigating it. His 
notion—and his immense experience gives him a right to speak— 
is, that we must attack the evil at its source, deal with the 
million and a quarter of nearly destitute children, who ought to 
‘be wards of the State, enforce parental obligations much more 
rigidly, and commence a vast, steady, State-aided system of 
transferring such children to the Colonies. The plan does 
not commend itself to us, except as one of several, but the 
thought at the bottom of it does. It is in the improve- 
ment of the children that the chance lies, and to seize 
it we must give up one or two of our notions of exclu- 
sive parental responsibility. After all, the whole community, 
if it can only do it, has as much right to see that the 
child has a chance of a career as to see that he is kept alive 
and taught the rudiments of learning. The American States 
‘are already adopting this principle, and are sanctioning laws 
under which destitute or degraded children are rescued by force, 
and turned into decent citizens; and in Liverpool, private per- 
sons, among whom Mr. Smith is not the least eminent, are 
working out the same idea. They have saved, Mr. Smith says, 
1,200 children already, all of whom would have become criminals 
or paupers. 


The most interesting paper in the Contemporary is Mrs. 
Oliphant’s account of Mrs. Carlyle, touched on elsewhere this 
week in our columns; and the most brilliant ‘The Responsibilities 
of Unbelief,” by “ Vernon Lee.” If this name really conceals, 
as is rumoured, a very young lady, we venture to predict that 
we shall soon see another female novelist of the firstrank. The 
slightness and accuracy of the touches with which the charac- 
ter of Rheinhardt, the Voltairian of her dialogue, are 
made manifest are really extraordinary. Her object is 
to show that in teaching others, and especially their 
children, the responsibility of unbelievers is as great as 
that of Christians. They have no right to conceal the 
light they think they have obtained, in order to secure easier 
lives for their children, or to avoid distressing their wives. 
This is sound enough, provided the unbeliever unbelieves as 
sincerely and certainly as the believer believes; but the attrac- 
tion of the article is the brilliant cynicism of Rheinhardt, who 
prefers Catholicism to Protestantism because dissidents from 
Catholicism give up the supernatural, while Protestants only 
surrender such beliefs as seem to them to endanger faith by too 
great a demand upon credulity. “The Reformation,” remarks 
Rheinhardt, incidentally, “ was a piece of intellectual socialism. 
It consisted in dividing truth so that each man might have a 
little scrap of it for himself, and in preventing all increase by 
abolishing all large intellectual capital.” Sir William Palmer de- 
seribes clearly the part taken by himself in the early history of 





the “ Oxford Movement,” a part greater than this generation 
recollects, and adds one more testimony to the wonderful in- 
fluence of Cardinal Newman,—a testimony the more remarkable 
because he strongly disagreed with Mr. Newman’s desire that 
each man who desired to forward the movement should do it in 
his own way. Sir W. Palmer hungered for more corporate action. 
Mr. Baxter writes on “ The Business of the House of Commons ” 
@ paper principally remarkable for his advocacy of a stronger 
Closure, and his belief that a reduction in the number of the 
House would be directly beneficial. We shall, perhaps, hear 
more of that last idea before the discussion ceases. Mr. Haweis 
sends a sympathetic sketch of the late J. R. Green, the historian, 
asserting his strong Liberalism in matters of belief; and Sir 
Arthur Gordon a most interesting account of the self-governing 
system of the native Fijians, now carried on through District 
Councils, Provincial Councils, and a Chief Council, which, after 
debate, recommends measures to the Governor. Most of these re- 
commendations have become law, and Sir Arthur bears emphatic 
téstimony to the excellent working of the whole system, espe- 
cially through the complete ventilation of native grievances. 
Great care was taken, whenever the native suggestion was in 
itself reasonable, not to supersede it by a better one, it being 
found that the natives were more hearty in carrying out their 
own plan, a point which constitutionalists too often forget. 
The following speech by an hereditary chief will show that 
oratorical ability is not wanting in Fiji. The question was, 
who was liable to replant the trees? Roko Tui Bua rose, and 
said :— 

“Do you think they will send us yams and bananas and sugar- 

canes from England? Is the Government to plant our trees for us ? 
If we are men we have to live; we have hands; our fathers planted 
and we too must plant, and our children after us. In many parts 
where there was formerly much water, there is none to-day. It is 
because the timber is cut down the land is bare and the water dry. 
We listen to the idle words of every stray white man who says that 
this and the other is not done in the white man’s land. But if we 
make inquiry, we find that after all it is much the same here as 
there; that the man who is indastrious in the white man’s land 
becomes wealthy, and the slothful does not. I hear some say, ‘ Who 
ever heard of planting forest trees?’ I have heard of it. I have 
seen it done. I know of trees that have been preserved for years. 
Many will say, ‘ What folly! do these trees bear fruit ?? Well! what 
about your house? Is that built of fruit or of wood ?” 
Mr. O’Donnell’s article on “ Fenianism ” contains little that is 
new, except his account of the hope entertained in Ireland in 
1865 that the Irish soldiers trained in the American war would 
land in the island, and set it free. This plan seems to have 
been seriously entertained, but the soldiers did not come, and 
the movement failed. Mr. O’Donnell complains bitterly of the 
sentences of penal servitude passed upon the Fenian leaders, 
as cruel, and it certainly seems to be true that the old system 
of honourable execution for treason by the axe left less bitter 
memories than the modern system of penal servitude. 


Lord Randolph Churchill, in the Fortnightly Review, under 
the title of “Elijah’s Mantle,” continues his bitter attacks 
upon Sir Stafford Northcote, whom he considers wanting 
in force of character, genius, and courage. He maintains 
that the tactics of Opposition, as illustrated by Mr. Disraeli, 
may be summed up thus:—* Take office only when it suits 
you, but put the Government in a minority whenever you 
decently can,”’—principle being obviously of no importance. 
Lord Randolph is strongly in favour of a Premier in the Lords, 
declaring, with refreshing frankness, that “‘the nucleus of the 
Tory Party is in the House of Lords,” and that everything which 
exalts that body will strengthen the party. This is especially 
the case when the party is in a minority in the Commons; at 
such times the lead in the Lords is everything, and the leader 
there is only unwisely hampered by a co-ordinate leader in the 
Commons. As permanent power resides in the Commons, and a 
leader fit for office must be found there, Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
ideas will hardly meet with general acceptance. The number 
contains two excellent biographical sketches, one on Mr. Green, 
describing mainly his earnest work in East London; and 
another on Mr. H. J. S. Smith, intended to describe his un- 
equalled rank as a mathematician, a rank of which his most 
intimate friends scarcely knew. He never spoke of his re- 
searches, and they were far better known on the Continent than 
at home. This story has an intellectual interest :— 

“Only three months before his death, referring to the opinion (ex- 
pressed by aspeaker at the Balfour Memorial Meeting at Cambridge) 
that a man’s most original ideas came to him before he was thirty, 
he said that in his own case he was certain that not only had his 
power of seeing and understanding things uninterruptedly increased 
all through his life, but that his thoughts and ideas and ‘invention’ 
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had undergone a corresponding progression and development. A 
glance through his note-books affords striking evidence of this, for 
the later entries are especially rich in suggestions for future researches, 
and in ‘guesses’ at what the results may be found to be.” 


The controversy is as old as man, and we suspect that every 
individual would give a separate answer, and also that there is 
a radical confusion in many minds between energy and insight. 
The mind loses its capacity for effort long before it loses its 
power of perceiving, even if it ever does, while in health, lose it 
at all. The old in particular “ understand” the proportions of 
things to each other far better than the young do. Professor 
Jebb puts in an able plea for a British School of Classical 
Studies to be established in Athens, and to be in most respects 
a consulate for travelling students, with a director, who would 
act as consul, direct studies, and give assistance, a library and 
a house. He thinks the school could be established for £18,000, 
and is sanguine that such a sum could be raised by subscription. 
So are we, or double the money, provided Mr. Jebb will show 
some tangible quid pro quo, in the shape, let us say, of annual 
reports on Greek archeology, from the director. The sub- 
cribers will want to see something, such as the subscribers to 
the different Palestinian funds do see. Without that, he must 
trust to individual liberality; but there ought to be a cultivated 
millionaire or two in England ready to do the work. Mr. 
Auberon Herbert’s second paper, “A Politician in Trouble 
about his Soul,” grows a little tedious. After all, he is only 
asking at great length the old question whether leaders derive 
their ideas from themselves, or from those they lead, the answer to 
which is,—from both, in proportions that no mind can discern, 
because the mixture must be to a large extent unconscious. A 
man may be perfectly sincere, yet convinced of the wisdom of a 
course originally suggested to him by observation of the public 
mind. Father Matthew would probably never have moved, had 
he not become aware through observation of a craving desire in 
his particular public for “ help agin the dhrink;” yet he was a 
leader, and a sincere one, too. The remaining papers, on explo- 
sives, by Colonel Majendie, on the “ Political Condition of Italy,” 
and on “ Local Government in Counties,” are all very instruc- 
tive, and perhaps a little dull. The Italian writer, however, 
forwards some valuable statistics of the new Chamber, from 
which it appears that the Government has a fairly steady 
majority, and that when supported by the Right, which is now 
only a collection of eminent individualities, it can count on 400 
Members in a House of 514. 


The grand temptation of modern Tories, the craving desire to 
attack Mr. Gladstone personally, has been too strong for the 
National Review, and under the title “The Prime Minister’s 
Dilemma,” Mr. Austin indulges in a kind of prolonged “ yah.” 
He declares Mr. Gladstone incapable of fortitude in adversity. 
In the view of this historian, he gave up the lead of the Liberal 
Party in 1875 out of mortification, in 1876:he “snatched at 
power with gratuitous eagerness,” and in 1883 he desires, “in a 
situation of bewilderment bordering on despair,” to retire 
again, but cannot, because to do so would be discreditable. 
Mr. Austin contrasts this conduct with the “sweet patience ” 
of Lord Beaconsfield in 1880, who utterly refused to believe 
that the Liberal victory was due to bribery, and attributed it 
to vituperation and the general distress in the country. Lord 
Beaconsfield had patience in plenty, but to attribute a grand 
defeat at the polls to abuse is hardly an illustration of it 
Usually, when a man attributes his losses to “ vituperation,” 
he is raging with secret anger. We need not add that 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, in Mr. Austin’s judgment: 
has been a failure from beginning to end; or that under it the 
Queen “has been degraded into a Suzerain,’’ a wonderful climax 
of humiliation. The article contains an anecdote or two of Lord 
Beaconsfield of some interest, but as a specimen of political 
swearing it is not effective. Lord Pembroke sends a thought- 
ful paper on “ Liberty and Socialism,” in which he denies that 
any “principle ” can be found which will regulate the degree of 
State interference permissible in a well-organised society. Life, 
he believes, has become too complex, and he traces much of the 
present hesitation in the national temper to the new per- 
ception of that complexity,—a remark showing much in- 
sight. Lord Pembroke contends that the degree of State 
interference must be regulated by a comparison of expedi- 
encies, aud points out with really crushing effect that the 
doctrine of negative regulation or “absolute freedom, limited 
only by the like freedom for all,” would be fatal to the law of 
marriage :—“ It is the clearest case of positive regulation ; and 





it is not aimed directly at the securing of freedom. The State 
does not content itself with enforcing such contracts as men and 
women are pleased to make. It prescribes the contract. I 
think we have a right to ask those who tell us this is an in- 
fallible practical rule, whether they are prepared to adhere to it 
in this instance.” This is much the best paper in the magazine, 
which for the rest contains nothing striking, unless it be “ John 
Hodge’s ” notion of the Essex dialect. 

The older magazines present nothing for remark, except 
the stories, which are in all cases good; as is also, in Longman’s, 
Mr. Stevenson’s “ Treasure of Franchard.” That is full of 
originality. : 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—————_>—_—— 

Moorish Lotos-leaves. By George D. Cowan and R. L. N. John- 
ston. (Tinsley Brothers.)—A residence of some standing at Mogador 
has given to the authors of this volume considerable advantages over 
the ordinary traveller. They know the ways of the country, have 
acquired a large circle of acquaintances, and can dispense, wherever 
Arabic will suffice, with the services of an interpreter. The longest 
of the six papers which the book contains is entitled, ‘“‘ A Ride to 
Maraksh by a Round-about Route.” (Maraksh is the town which is 
commonly marked in the atlases as “ Marocco.”) It is as pleasanta 
narrative of travel as we have seen for some time. It is disfigured, 
here and there, as, indeed, all the papers are, with a jocosity which 
fails to be humorous, but it is lively and picturesque. The Berbers 
seem to have made the most favourable impression on the minds of 
the travellers; of the general condition of the country, their report 
agrees with the unanimous testimony borne by all who visit 
regions under Mahommedan Government. Abont slavery they 
are particularly emphatic. Where European influence reaches, 
the slaves are well treated; beyond this, they may be said to 
have no human rights. The writers who sit comfortably at 
home, and evolve an ideal Islam out of their consciousness, might 
profitably spend an hour or two over Moorish Lotos-leaves. Here 
is a pleasing account of Moorish integrity :—“ Every reference to 
future events is coupled with Inshallah, twice or thrice repeated. 
Let not the guileless Christian imagine that a verbal promise to pay 
‘in three months, Jnshallah,’ represents the debtor’s intentions, for 
non-payment at the appointed time becomes Ma-shallah—what God 
has pleased—and the Mostlim conscience is at rest. A story is told of 
a Moor visiting Gibraltar in quest of credit, who on being shown 
some Manchester goods, asked the price. ‘Hight-and-six the price 
in sixty days,’ was the reply. ‘Ah!’ murmured the true believer, 
‘eight-and-six, sixty days, Inshallah.’ Quoth the merchant, who had 
acquired an expensive experience of the native commercial morality, 
‘No. Sixty days, eight-and-six; but sixty days, Inshallah, ten 
shillings.’” ‘Canoe Rambles in Mogador Bay” is a tantalising 
description of climate and scenery, with hints of sport. Something of 
a corrective is supplied by the chapter on “ Moorish Gastronomy.” 
The other papers are “Boar-shooting in Siadma,” “Notes on 
Agadir and Messah,’’ and a “ A March by Moonlight with the Army.” 
This volume will furnish by the way no bad test of the comparative 
merits of recent atlases. 

Record of the University Boat-race, 1829-1880. Compiled by G. 
G. T. Treherne and J. H. D. Goldie. (Bickers and Son.)—In 188} 
a great boating festival was held, at which some two hundred “Old 
Blues ’’—i.e., oarsmen and coxswains who have taken part in the 
University contests—attended. The total number on the list was, at 
that time, 485. Out of these, 404 survived. These statistics suggest 
the fact that rowing does not seem to shorten life. ‘Old Blues,” 
indeed, appear to realise more than the average “expectations of 
life.’ To be a coxswain, indeed, seems to conduce strongly to 
longevity ; only four out of forty-eight of these gentlemen are marked 
as “deceased.” The earliest race represented at the festival was 
that rowed at Henley in 1829. Of that contest, Bishop Wordsworth, 
of St. Andrew’s (who was represented by his jersey, as the Queen is 
sometimes by her robes), was the hero. Besides achieving numerous 
academical hononrs, he played in the University eleven ; and we are 
told that he never lost a race ora match. The crews contained nota 
few other men who were to achieve distinction. Oxford was steered by 
a future dean (Fremantle), and a future bishop (Selwyn, of Lichfield), 
and a dean (Merivale) rowed for Cambridge. Distinctions have not 
been wanting to these great oarsmen. At Oxford they have achieved 
an average, and at Cambridge more than an average of honours. 
And in after-life they seem to have done well. Some, as Lord Justice 
Brett and Justices Chitty and Denman, have risen to high place, and 
very few, much fewer than an average proportion of University men, 
are “missing.’? Any one who wishes to see what sort of character 
this “bodily exercise” (which is of a kind that does “‘ profit” some- 
thing) helps to develop in a fine and kindly nature, should read the 
account (pp. 119-120) of the late W. R. B. Jacobson. He died in his 
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prime, unknown to the world (“Opere in medio defixa reliquit 
aratra,” as the epitaph, chosen by himself, puts it), but the East End, 
in whose service he spent himself, loved him. This volume is not a 
mere record of athletic feats. It gives, indeed, every detail of the 
contests which it commemorates, and it suggests a good deal more. 
Novets anp Tates.—In the Flower of Her Youth. By Mabel 
Collins. 3 vols. (F. White and Co.)—No one who compares this 
novel with what we have had before from Miss Collins’s pen will doubt 
but that the literary quality of her work is much improved. She 
writes with vigour and correctness, not unfrequently with eloquence, 
But we wish that she would choose a subject less distasteful. She 
tells the story of a woman who marries for love in her extreme 
youth, finds after a few years that her husband wearies of her, in 
the presence of some more potent attraction, and seeks to set him 
free by a disappearance, which he supposes to be death. The associa- 
tions of her old life naturally reappear in the new, and her troubles 
break her heart. We do not injure the interest of the story by this 
brief epitome, for Miss Collins is one of the authors who make little of 
plot, and much of the study of character. And much of this study 
is good. The most vigorously drawn of the dramatis persone 
is evidently drawn from life, and reproduces, with something, 
perhaps, of the flattering touch of affection, the likeness of 
one whom the author had the best opportunities of know- 
ing. But the heroine is also a vigorous portrait, and the same 
praise may be given to Adelaide Mainwaring and her mother. 
it seems scarcely likely that a man so profoundly attached to his 
wife as was Charles Newman should have become utterly indifferent. 
ff a man protected by such a safeguard is liable to be carried away 
by a sudden passion, the data on which human conduct is founded 
are sadly wrong, and we might have to consider seriously Miss 
Collins’s dangerous ideas about divorce. A genuine affection 
between husband and wife is supposed to be durable. Miss 
Collins thinks that even where it is most genuine it is absolutely, 
insecure. As it is, we prefer what is here called the “iron hold 
which the law keeps on the innocent,” to the licence which no 
law, or @ law seriously relaxed, would give to the guilty.—— 
A Modern Ulysses. By Juseph Hatton. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—Mr. Hatton is very severe upon the critics, but we shall not be 
deterred by his severity from expressing a candid opinion that the 
“modern Ulysses” is a much less entertaining personage than the 
ancient hero. The man-eating savages, for instance, among whom 
he falls, are less impressive than the Laestrygonians (who, by the way 
did not live, as Mr. Hatton seems to think, in a country called Laes- 
trygon), and to come to more modern travellers, are far less effec- 
tively described than the Malays whom Mr. St. John has recently 
pourtrayed. Mr. Hatton is, indeed, more hazy about his classical 
allusions than he who writes about a Ulysses, whether modern or 
ancient, should be. Why is Nausicaa travestied into “ Nansicao,” and 
Artemisia and Mausolus into ‘‘ Artemnisa and Mausoleus” ? And 
why are Seneca and Paulina, Orpheus and Eurydice, Arria and Paetus; 
Artemisia and Mausolus, singled out as “examples of uninterrupted 
felicity and increasing happiness ?” They were, surely, rather unlucky 
examples, than otherwise. We shall further take the liberty of pointing 
out to Mr. Hatton that “who I at first compared to Circe” is not 
good grammar; and as he is a student of manners, that widows do 
not have bridesmaids when they are married. There are some enter- 
taining chapters in the book, though it is constructed out of very 
slender materials ; and once,—in the scene where George Harmer is 
tried for passing bad money,—the writer reaches real dramatic force. 
——Only a Black Box; or,a Passage in the Life of a Curate. By 
Greville Phillimore. (Blackwood and Sons.)—Mr. Phillimore writes 
with good-feeling, good-sense, and refinement. His characters always 
interest us; one of them, who is the hero of the episode, Alfred 
Eames, the curate, is peculiarly pleasing. There is a good deal of 
skill in the way in which the reader is made to like him. It looks, 
in fact, like a sketch from life, sufficiently idealised to make it safe 
from recognition. But for the story itself, little can be said. The 
mysteries are too transparent, the surprises come to nothing; there 
is nothing but what the simplest novel-reader can guess with 
ease. In short, such plot as there is rather mars than makes 
the work. Mr. Phillimore may comfort himself with reflecting 
that some of the most favoured novels of the day do not aim at 
being anything more than subtle analysis of feeling. For this 
kind of work, Mr. Phillimore has some qualifications. 
What Hast Thow Done? By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. Three vols. 
{Hurst and Blackett.)—Mr. Molloy’s novel is not put together with 
much art, but it has merits of its own. If there is nothing to interest 
us very strongly in the story, we always read the descriptions and the 
dialogue with pleasure. The humour, perhaps, is better than the 
sentiment ; but we always recognise the work of a facile and prac- 
tised pen. The least successful character in the book is the one 
which the author probably considers to be his masterpiece,—-Purcell, 
the successful novelist. We see few traces of genius in him, except, 
indeed, it be a love of paradox, which leads him to say, among other 
strange things, that “the maxims which men and women preach in their 








pages are exactly the opposite of what they practise in their lives.” 
Nor do we perceive what there was in him which won the heart of 
thé heroine. Fitzmaurice, the adventurer, is more finely drawn. The 
writer, however, seems to get tired of him, and finishes the account 
of him with about as rapid a conversion to honour and good principles 
as we have heard of. What, by the way, are “ fratres pirati ?’’—— 
Darkened at Noontide. By Mrs. George Elliott Kent. (S. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—It is a pity that Mrs. Kent has not, with 
other intellectual gifts that she may possess, a little sense of the ridi- 
culous; or, if that is too much to expect, that she has not learnt, as 
part of what an author should know, the things that people do actu- 
ally laugh at. How is it possible for any one to live at all near the 
world of letters, and not know that it is absurd to speak of breakfast 
as a “ matutinal meal ;” and that such sentiment as, “so a stately 
ship plied its way down the sacred Ganges, freighted with a rare and 
costly cargo,—gems, gold-dust, and ivory, but what was their value, 
in comparison with the one true woman’s heart ?” is just a little trite ? 
The story is of the most common-place kind. Margaret St. Osbert 
is left penniless, for her father has “‘ mortgaged his estate for twenty 
years.” A young soldier courts her—in a ruined chapel, wearing 
his sword, by the way—bnt he is bound to marry a wealthy 
bride. The wealthy bride in course of time elopes, and Mar- 
garet goes to take care of his house and child, a questionable arrange- 
ment, even though its “lord” is absent.” Of course, he returns. 
The wealthy bride is conveniently removed, and the life that is 
darkened at noontide has as bright an afternoon as marriage with a 
widower can give. It is an absurd story, told in absurd language. 
——A White Child. Written and illustrated by Mrs. Francis Rye. 
(Remington.)—This is a fairy-story, written in a rambling way, but 
not without merit. The idea of the village where the people have 
their childish wishes fulfilled against their will, when they come to 
years of discretion, is a happy one. So, in another way, is that of the 
maidens who cannot help weaving their own thoughts and natures 
into the texture of the wedding dress which they have to make. Mrs. 
Rye wants the art of construction, but she has the merit of having 
something to put together. 


Portry.—Heart Harmonies: Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. By 
Edward Croasdaile. (Elliot Stock.)—This volume of verse belongs 
to the class of books—their number is legion—which cannot possibly 
afford any gratification, except to their authors, and those household 
readers who may be presumed to know all about their contents 
before they are published. Nice little rhymes upon pretty little 
topics whereon everybody whose capacity for stringing verses 
together surpasses that of Mr. Toots, has exercised his or her in- 
ingenuity, but devoid of all claim to be called poetry, form its 
contents. In a sonnet to Charles Kingsley, we find the line, “I 
move my spluttering pen in feeble rhyme.” Out of his own mouth 
Mr. Croasdaile is condemned.——Poem and Hymns. By George T. 
Coster. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is a welcome little book. The 
poems on the ever-sympathetic subjects of love, bereavement, 
and the blessed hope of everlasting life, are simple, unpretend- 
ing, and harmonious. The hymns are not very successful; 
it takes a saint or a genius to write a hymn that will. 
live. Among the “pieces,” “The Healing of King Pharaoh’s 
Daughter” and “Miriam” are of remarkable merit.——Here- 
after. By A. F. Heaton, B.A., Senior Curate of Worksop 
Abbey. (Provost and Co.)—We do not admire the novelty that is 
presented by the printing of the lines of this poem in large type 
along, instead of across the page. This method makes the book 
awkward to hold. Of the poem, there is neither more nor less to be 
said than is almost always suggested by the attempt to render in 
human speech a mortal’s conception of those things “‘ which eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive,”—that it fails to kindle imagination, or to gratify taste. 
— Songs of a Lost World. By a New Hand. (Allen and Co.)\—We 
were in hopes that the imitators of Mr. Swinburne had ceased from 
their superfluous naughtiness, and that the oblivion into which the 
masters of the fleshly school are sinking, to the satisfaction of clean- 
minded people, would deter their puny disciples. Songs of a Lost 
World teach us, by reviving the old, nauseous nonsense, that such 
hopes are presumptuous. The “ new hand” is nobetter, and not much 
worse, except that he is appreciably more silly, than the old hands, 
when he babbles, in a poem called “ Pausanias,’’ about “the silver 
of a saying in my ear,” addresses Here, in “ The Passion of Ixion’’ 


asa 
** Goddess-woman with brow-binding hair, 
Brighter than a lily’s burning heart ;’’ 


and goes on as follows,— 


“Thy motion is the swaying of a reed ; 
Thy stature a desire and a despair ; 


[these two lines, we submit, might figure in a competition of non- 


sense verses | 

Thy words mellifiuous wisdom thick with breath 
Kissed from the cores cf roses; thy fresh mouth, 

A bud that blos:oms in a passing smile, 

Then is a budagain; thy dove-l:ke breasts 

Throb at their prisoning zone; thy lithe, round limbs 





Garments express but to a sweeter grace,” 
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Dove-like breasts, and limbs that are expressed by garments, 
would surely carry off a prize for foolish maltreatment of language; 
yet are they not the uttermost samples of nonsense to be found in 
this volume, for we find Ixion addressing to Here the following 
amazing prayer : dead 

And set it in the tiar of thy brow, 

Or clasp it on the swelling of thy zone: 

Dissolve me in the amber haze of dews 

That clothe thee round.” 
The italics in the above quotation are our own, and we willingly 
acknowledge that it is the first time, in our long experience of poet- 
asters, that we have encountered an aspiration on the part of a lover’s 
soul to act as a brooch.—Poems of Life and Nature. By Mary 
Clemmer. (Triibner and Co., London; Osgood and Co., Boston.) —If 
to strike all those chords of the human heart which give out sweet 
and solemn harmonies with a gentle and tender hand is to be a poet, 
Mary Clemmer may fairly claim that coveted title. Deep feeling, 
good-taste, and refined fancy mark these Poems of Life and Nature, 
and although they are not remarkable for strength, they bear an 
impress of individuality, and reveal a pious and lofty mind. 
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SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
_ experience, that imperfect gla:ses, together with the haphazard plan of 
selection generally employed by the mere vendor, is the cause of most cases of 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—“I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared with others, 
is really surprising.’”” The Rev. Profe sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford. 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘The Spectacles are perfect, and’ 
a most decided boon. had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 
took the opportunity to mention your neme, nnd the wonderful power of 
your Spectacles,” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—“‘I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.”? Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
Fsq. M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; ©. J. alford, Esq., Gas Light and Coke 
Comrany, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, 
F.S.8., Oculist a. 39 OLD BOND STREET, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens,,. 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and 
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N ADAME PARKES-BELLOC wishes to LET her HOUSE 

at LA CELLE, between Versailles and St. Germains, to friends or con- 
nections. There are seven furnished bedrooms, and three sitting-rooms,. Terms, 
£120 for the six summer months, or £140 for the whole year.—Address for details, 
to Madame PARKES-BELLOG, Slindon, Arundel. 
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DUCATION, STUTTGART.— 
Friulein KOPP receives YOUNG LADIES 

as either PUPILS or only BOARDERS. Special 
advantages for young Ladies requiring to complete 
their Education. Good references.—Address direct, 7 
Bergstrasse, Stuttgart, or Mrs. YATMAN, Winscombe 
Hall, near Weston-super-Mare; or Mrs. ALBERT 
FRY, 8 Cambridge Park, Redland, Bristol. 
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PaTRON. ‘ 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
THE INTERNATIONAL 


ISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
OPENING CEREMONY. 

The STATE OPENING CEREMONY will be per- 
formed on SATURDAY, May 12th, at noon, by His 
Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES, by command 
of, and on behalf of, Her Most Gracious Majesty the 

UEEN 


The CEREMONY will consist of a Royal Procession 
—comprising Their Royal Highnesses the PRINCE 
and PRINCESS of WALES and other Members of the 
ROYAL FAMILY, the ROYAL COMMISSIONERS, 
the FOREIGN COMMISSIONERS, &c.—to and from 
the Dais, from which, amid a flourish of trumpets, 
His Royal Highness will declare the EXHIBITION 
OPEN. 

On the OPENING DAY there will be :— 

FOURHUNDRED REPRESENTATIVE FISHER- 
MEN from all parts of the United Kingdom. 

FISHER-GIRLS, in NATIVE COSTUME, from 
Scotland, France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

HER MAJESTY’S WATERMEN in their State 
Livery. 

CHORUS of 350 Voices. 

ORCHESTRAL BAND of 70 Performers. 

BAND of the GRENADIER GUARDS. 

BAND of the ROYAL MARINES, &c. 

ADMISSION tothe OPENI\G CEREMONY solely 
by SEASON TICKETS, price Tw» Guineas, which 
may be obtained by letter or personal ye ere at 
the offices of the Exhibition at South Kensington ; 
the City office, 27 Great Winchester Street, E.C. ; the 
Railway Book Stalls, and the Libraries. 


ae TINWORTH EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN. 








“Full of fire and zealous faculty, breaking its way 
through all conventionalism to such truth as it can 
conceive.”’—RUSKIN, 


The TINWORTH EXHIBITION, ART 
GALLERIES, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


Open from 10 till 6. 
Admission, 1s. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, for the 
Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and 


Orphans. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
Dp ROOMS, on SATURDAY, May 19th, at 

o’clock. 

Tke Right Hon. Sir STAFFORD H. NORTHCOTE, 
Bart., M.P., in the CHAIR. 

Donations will be received and thankfully acknow- 


ae by— 

JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary 
Secretary. 

PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 

si eas PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, 








Dinner Tickets, inclnd'ng Wines, One Guinea. 


OARD and RESIDENCE in a 
MODERN and SPACIOUS FARMHOUSE, 
situated in a healthy locality near the Sea, three 





Anours from Lond‘ n, for a permanency, or otherwise. | 


Terms, £2 103 pes week. References exchanged.— 
Address RUSTICUS, Glyde’s Library, Ipswich, 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAENTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 
‘the NINETY-NINTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
WATER-COLOURS, Piccadilly, W. 
The SIXTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
Admission, ls. Illustrated Catalogue, Is 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
ESTABLISHED BY RoyaL CHARTER, 1845. 

FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For Intenpinc Lanp Owners anD OCCUPIERS, 
ND AGENTS, SURVEYORS, CoLonists, &c, 
The College Farm, for the practical instruct‘on of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
. connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
cres. 





in 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K G. 
MMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Bucie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beacb, Bart., 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P, 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master,M.P. * 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION begins May 22nd. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. — SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on July 24th.—For further 

particular, apply to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
na for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


Heai Master, R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

A First-grade School, preparing boys for the 
Univers'ties, and fur the Army, Navy, and Civil- 
Service Examinations, Junior boys prepared for the 
older Public Schools. 

Spacious and airy buildings, healthy situation, 
facing Dartmoor ; fives courts, gymnasium, aud car- 
penter’s shop ; extensive play ground. 

NEXI TERM begins FRIDAY, MAY 4th.—For 
further particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


DUCATION at FRANKFORT-on- 
MAIN.—GUSTAV BOESCHE, Master in the 
Realgymnasium, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS into his 
Family. Careful supervision. £pecial advantages for 
scientific and merca. tile studies. Highest references. 
—Atdress, Saalgasse 31, Frankfort; or, MELVILLE 
LYNCH, M.A., Redhill, Surrey. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 


£20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the 
SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham, 




















EIGHTH DIVISION 


OF PROFITS, Dec:, 


1881. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


next division. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 


sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to’ 


participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 


Justice of England. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice 
Baggallay. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 


Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


‘the assured. 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Surrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





‘Fourteen, for ELON, WINCHESTER, &c. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
SOUTH WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(To be Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


President.—Lord ABERDARE. 
Vice-President.—Mr. H. Ricuarp, M.P. 
Treasurer.—Sir Hussry Vivian, Bart. 


APPOINTMENT of PRINCIPAL. 








The Council-Elect are now prepared to proceed to 
the immediate APPOINTMENT of a PRINCIPAL. 
He must be one of the Professors either in Arts or 
Sci Asa of the Council, he will have 
the opportunity of assisting in the selection of the 
Professors and the framing of the statutes. Salary, 
£750 per annum. Subject to the promised Govern- 
ment Grant of £4,000 per annum being included in 
this year’s estimates, it is proposed to open the day 
classes in October next. Meanwhile, and from the 
date of his appointment, the Principal will be 
expected to devote himself to the preliminary organi- 
sation of the College. Applications, accompanied by 
full part:culars of qualifications, age, and experience, 
together with testimonials and personal references, 
to be endorsed ‘‘ Principal,’’ and addres:ei to the 
“Chairman of the University College Committee, 
Eg Hall, Cardiff,” on or before Friday, June lst, 


URTON -on-'TKENT UNITi“D 
DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD. 
INSPECTOR and EXAMINER of SCHOOLS 
WANTED. 

The above Board r. quires the services of a Gon- 
tleman as INSPECTOR and EXAMINER of its 
SCHOOLS. There are 27 Depirtments, with a 
School Roll of about 7,500. The person appointed 
will be required to devote the whole of h’s time to the 
duties of the office, particulars as to which may be 
obtained of the undersigned. A thorugh know- 
ledge of the working of Elementary Schools is 
essential, and a Candidate being in addition a 
Graduate of one of the Universities would be a 
recommendation. Salary, £250 per annum, payable 
monthly.—Applications (endorsed *‘ School Inspector- 
ship”’) stating age, qualifications, and previous ex- 
perience, accompanied by or'ginal testimonials, copies 
of reports, parchments, &c., to reach the undersigned 
by May 16th next. Canvassing Members of the Board 
will be deemed a disqualification. 


By order, 
W. N. GRAHAM, Clerk to the Board. 
School Board Offices, Burton-on-Trent, 
April 24th, 1883. 


OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for, June 26th. Value from 70 Guineas 
(covering school fees), to £20. L'mitof age, Juniors, 
14}; Seniors, 153. Candidates may be examined at 
Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in Classics or Mathe- 
matics.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rosaall 
School, Fleetwood. 


M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel 
e College, Oxford, PREPARES BOYS, under 
Country 
‘house close to the Hursley Wools, four miles from 
any town. Healthy situation and good air. Sixteen 
Pupils taken. Terms, £150 and £135.—Apply to A. 
M. HEATHCOT 4H, Esq., Woolley Green, near Romsey. 


ALLIFORD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, Shepperton, near London. 
HtNRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. (Eton and 
U.C.C., Oxford), and MALCOLM HEARD, M.A. 
(Clifton and C.C.C., Oxford, late Assistaat-Master at 
Sedbergh), PREPARE BOYS for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Terms, £126.—For ra and refer- 
ences, apply to H. ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, Esq., 
Halliford, Middlesex. x 
SUMMER TERM, May 4th to August Ist. 


EAD MASTER, M.A. (Double High 
Honours), First Prizeman in Applied Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, of great experience 
and invariable success, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS, 
for special personal training with his own Son, or 
for immediate Preparation for Examinations. High 
successes in Civi! Service Exam., London; Matricula- 
tion, &c. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD MASTER, 
at the Office of this Paper. 


N AUSTRIAN GENTLEMAN, 
age 37, Dr. Ph. of the Universities of 
Wiirzburg, Zurich, ard Vienna, who has had 10 years 
experience in advanced teaching, and who has just 
completed the education of a young Austrian Noble- 
man of the highest rank, is prepared to receive into 
his house at Berne, Switzeriani, TWO or THREE 
YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMEN, who may desire 
to finish their studies abroad under bis care. His 
Wife, who has lived for several years in England, will 
undertake that the arrangements of the home shall 
bein all respects suitable. Terms, from £200 (accord. 
ing to requirements), for 12 months’ residence. The 
highest references.—Apply, in the first instance, to P. 
H. HOLT, Croxteth Gate, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE 
for WOMEN. 
30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 
Mr. T. Barlow Kennett offers £100 as a Contribu- 
tion to the funds of the School, if £400 more are 
collected by May 21,1883. The Council beg their 
friends to enable them to fulfil Mr. Kennett’s condi- 
tion. A first list of contributors will shortly appear. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the HON. SEC., 30 
Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, W.C.; or to 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, and Co., 60 Lombard 
Street, E.C. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
250 Rooms, Table d’Héte 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. 
































OSES.—CUT ROSES, 2s per dozen ; 
Carnations, 23 per dozen, and 33 for two dozen ; 
Mignonette, Orange and Lemon Blossom, or mixed 
Flowers, 23 per post-box ; are sent post free on receipt 
of English stamps or P.O.0., direct.—Mr. ANTONIO 
VASSALLO, Gardener at Beaulieu, Villefranche- 
sur-Mer, Nice, France. 
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HIPPING INVESTMENT. — 
Limited Liability —Some £10 Sbare:, at par, 

in a new Cargo Steamer, under experienced manage- 
ment, can be obtained by prompt application. Divi- 
dends at the rate of 17 to 20 per cent. per aunum 
have, during several years past, been paid to share- 
holders in similar steamers under the same 
managers, who are now increasing their fleet. Every 
facility given to intending investors for thorough 
investigation and enquiry.—Address, STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, care of Messrs. Deacon, 154 Leadenhall] 

. Btreet, London. 


BONUS RESULTS. 


ONDON and LANCASHIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office—66 and 67 57 CORMBILL, Lonpoy, E.C. 


BONUSES on S on POLICIES. 
FIVE YEARS’ DURATION. 

Age, 30, equivalent to 245 per cent. of the Annual 
Premium, and to 49 per cent. of the Premiums received 
during the Quinquennium. 

TEN YEARS’ DURATION. 

Age, 40, equivalent to 267 per cent. of the Annual 
Premium, and to 54 per cent. of the Premiums received 
during the Quinquennium. 

New Business for 1882 :—1,350 Policies, assuring 
£533,210. W. P. CLIREHUGH, Manager. 


HE FIRE INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
Head Office—66 and 67 ConnHILL, Lonpon, E.C. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 
Net Premiums for 1882 
Losses paid and a 
Total Funds in hand after ayment of Divi- 
RIOUEL «i scnschuntnsexsesbesserion £283,572 
Capital uncalled . 800, 
Total Security offered by the ‘Association...... 1,083,572 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITIES. 
| Fe ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND. 


ASSURERS RS of. all AGES, 
having the prospect of at og sere life, will find 
in the Association’s BONUS SYSTEMS advantages 
far exceeding what can be Gbtained under any of the 
ordinary systems. 
See Illustrations in Prospectus. 
CLAIMS PAID and BONUSES 
AMNMUALs BBVENUE. .00....:0002.:0ssc0000ss-s0ee00e8 451,304 
Lonpon: 5 LomBarp STREET, and 123 Patt Maut, 
EpiysureH: 82 Princes STREET. 


CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
ceidents of all kinds. 

SURSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1, 000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250, 000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEanRs. 


£1,840,000 
Pa. BEEN PAID ’AS COMPENSATION. 
en oo the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


















or 8 Grant Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
ead Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, wie Marine. 





Capital Fully Subscribed... A .- £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up.. 250,000 
Life Funds, in Bpecial Trust for Life 
Pollayheldee, exceed aoe + _ 809,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, $.W. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLisHED 1782. 
Ineurances against Loss by Fire azd Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. Secretary. 


mR EOCK. 1851. 

B IRKB BAN K.— 
hw hn Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 











THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFEOT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL a say oe SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


188 STRAND. 


FISHER, 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 

Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ...  ... £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £880,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches pel on the Colonies of Australia, New 

Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertaived on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


HE DECORATIVE CO-OPERA- 


TORS’ ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
405 Oxford Street, W. 


DIRECTORS, 


Albert Gr wr Esq., M.P., | A. H. Dyke Acland, Esq. 
Chairm ton, Edward Majori- 
A.  senbanong Corbett, Esq. banks, M.P. 


Hon. mies <x 86 Hamilton Terrace, 





The Decorative Co-operators’ Association is open 
to undertake work of tte best cluss in House Paint- 
ing, Artistic Decoration, Paper Hangings, Furniture, 
Upholstery, &c., special!y designed or selected. All 
work done by the Association will be of the most 
thorough character; and one of the managers being 
an accomplished decorative artist, it will be ore of 
its aims to promote the truest artistic principles. 
Every workman having a direct interest in the 
business, orders entrusted will be carried ont 
economically and well.—Applications to the Business 
Manager, E. W. SEARLE. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL at the ‘METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
{by permission) from the Cernhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Sub:eriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
oe _ BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, 8. 


ILLIAM S. BUKVON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER 
and HOUSE FURNISHER, 88 Oxford Street, W., 2, 
3, and 4 Newmun Street, &c. 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, & FURNITURE. 

A variety of BEDSTEADS on show of best make 
and finish at from 10 to 50 per cent. REDUCTION 
in PRICK. 

BEDDING of Guarantee! Quality made on the 
Prewises. 

AMERICAN WALNUT, MACHINE-MADE 
FURNITURE. 

A Large STOCK of CHEAP, USEFUL, and SOUND 
FURNITURE, of the above — on view, at Prices 
usually charged for ordinary Deal 

FURNITURE for BED, DINING, and DRAWING- 
ROOMS, and Every Article for Complete House 
Farvis:-ing. 

W. 8S. BURTON’S ELECTRO. SILVER 
PLATE. 

Highest quality, will wear for 20 years as Silver. 
Table Spoons and Forks 303 per dozen. 
Dessert do. veh 
Tea Spoons ...... segbeicrcusseentacbes 

CUTLERY, “WARKANTED. 
Ivory Handles, Rivetted, Finest < Blades, 


Per Doz. Dessert. 











3}-in. Handles, Tables lds... lls 
3§-in. do. do. to balance 22s 17s 
4in. do. do. do. 283 203 
4-in, do., fineivory do. do. 363 263 


Samples of knives, spoons, forks, &c., post free. 
CHINA-TILED and DOG GRATES, TILED 
PANELS and HEARTHS. 

RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER WORK. 
Estimates free. 

The most extensive assortment of Furnishing 
Ironmongery, &c., in _ Kingdom, arranged in 30 

LARGE SHOW ROOM 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES GRATIS, and 
POST tg 

I eee 33 4d per gallon. 

REROSINE? Pure Water-white, ls 1d do. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aod invigora- 
ting to the Constitntion. Sald hy Chemists 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—RELIABLE RemeEpres.—In wounds, 

bruises, sprains, glandular swellings, enlarged veins, 
neuralgic pains, and rheumatism, the application of 
this soothing Ointment to the affected parts, not only 
gives the greatest ease, but likewise cures the com- 
plaint. The Pills greatly assist in banishing the 
tendency to rheumatism, neuralgia, cramps, spasms, 
whilst the Ointment cures the local ailment. The 
Pills remove the constitutional disturbance and 
regulate impaired function of all the internal organs 
of the body. The cure is neither temporary nor 
superficial, but permanent and complete, and the 
disease rarely recurs, so perfectly has. been the 
purification performed by these searching yet harm- 

















’ iess preparations, 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS ror MAY. 

Mrs. CaRLyLE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Tue business OF THE House or Commons. By the 

Kt. Hon. W. E. Baxter, M.P. 
THE OxForD MOVEMENT OF 1833. By William Palmer. 
RapiaTion. By Professor Tyndall. 
Carino: THE OLD IN THE New. By Dr. Georg Ebers, 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF UNBELIEF. By Vernon Lee. 
Fis1. By the Hon. Sir Arthur H. Gordon, G.C.M.G. 
eee GREEN, By the Rev, H. R. Haweis, 


Fenianism. By F. H. O'Donnell, M.P. 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.c, 








Now ready, price 6d. 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 7, MAY, 
ConTENTS. 
aa THAN WATER. By James Payn., Chaps, 27- 


By 
By J. B. B. 
By Dr. 


CuarLrs Dickens aS A Dramatic Critic. 
Dutton Cook. 

BaLLapE oF “His Youna Lapy.” 
Nichols. 

Human RESEMBLANCES TO LOWER LIFE. 
Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. 

NATURALNESS. By James Payn, 

AN AMERICAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF SOME BRITISH SONG 
Birps. By John Burroughs. 

In THE FLoops' By J. W. Mackail. 

‘HE TREASURE OF FRANCHARD. By R. L, Stevenson, 
(Cuncluded.) 


Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 281. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 


MAY. With Illustrations by W. SMALL and 
GronGse pu MAuRIER. 





Con 
By THE GATE OF THE ig 
Chaps. 8-10, 
A ScrispsBrer’s Apology. 
My DavGHTeEr-1n-Law. 
Tne PortRAIT ART OF THE RENAISSANCE, By Vernon 
ee, 
Six YEARS IN THE Backwoons oF CANADA. 
SPRINGTIME, 
BioGRaPuy, 
From A Garret. By J, E. Panton 
No New Tune. (With an Pasestien: ) 
32. Phil'p before the Public. 
Hash is Settled. 
Control her Nerves. 
London: SmirH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


‘ to QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 310, is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS, 

. Lorp LAWRENCE, 

MEXxIco. 

THe ENGLISH STAGE. 

JAMES NASMYTH. 

InLustrious MorHErs. 

THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

EXPLOSIVES. 

THE MINT AND THE GOLD COINAGE. 

. THe TRANSVAAL, 

. PROSPECTS OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


"(With an Illustration.) 


Chap. 
Chap. 33. Walter’s: 
Chap. 34, Mrs, Stanniforth can’t 





BONS orm oe po 


a 





Price 1s, Monthly ; per Annum, 12s, post free. 
HE EXPOSITOR. 
Edited by Samuet Cox, D.D. 


CONTENTS FoR MAY. 
By R. W. Dale, D.D., 


*, JAMES ON TEMPTATION, 
Westcott AND Hont’s GREEK TESTAMENT AS A 
BaLtaaM: AN ExposirioN AND A Stupy. By the 
Editor. 
By Caron 
Farrar, D.D, 
ScRIPTURE tt OF THE HEAVENLY STATE, 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM ILLUSTRATED FROM THE PRINTING 
OrricE. By A’‘fred Watts. 
Pa.D. 
BrieF Notices. 


ComMMENTARY. By Edgar C. 8. Gibson, M.A. 
Tue EXeEGEsISs * THE SCHOOLMEN, 
3. 
By 
George Matheson, 
Nore on Puivippians I, 22, By R. F. Weymouth, 
London: HoppER and £ToveHToN, 27 Paternoster 
w. 





HE VOICE of INDIA, 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Published in Bombay. 

Gives a carefully-selected © dium of all that 
is most valuable in the Native Journals throughout 
India, thereby bringing before the British Public the 
real thoughts and true wishes of the Indian Peoples. 

£1 per anrun, post paid. 
Lonpon AGENcy—26 CHARING OROSS. 
Send for Specimen Copy. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest steck of Whisky in the world. a 
in casks and cases for home use and exportatio: 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Co., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Gold Medal, Paris, Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Ohristohurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“‘A most delicious and valuable 
article. Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY 

RY’S COCOA EXTRACT, 

a rd re 
SIXTEEN PE DALS, 











FRY’S 





COCOA) 
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AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 33, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY  W. 


BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, - 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 





ASK 


FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S ; 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Licbig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The onJy brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 
*,* In uso in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


Ask for the Liebiz COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





ALL WHO 


SUFFER 


FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR 


"SS ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open th» bottle, 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. 


Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 


Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 

















KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 








Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by 


ers in Sauces throughout the World. 





J‘HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, S.W. 


PresipENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
B.H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Harlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Lib: contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
‘nd Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. 
ing-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Oatalogue, 1875, price 16s; to Members, 12s. 
Supplement (1875-80), price 53; to Members, 4s. 
P uses On application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Question of the Day. By Jonn McLaren. 
Joun Hon@es, 13 Soho Square, London. 


RE BUILDING LEASES a 
FRAUD? A Surveyor’s Thoughts upon a 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE’S 
OLD COURT CUSTOMS and MODERN 
COURT RULE. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Mr. SAMUEL CARTER HALL’S 
RETROSPECT of a LONG LIFE. 2 
vols. 8vo, 30s. 


Mr. Hall writes of Ireland with the knowledge 
gained from personal observation. The contrast 
between the material condition of the island nen 4 
years azo and its present state will be read wit 
interest.’’—Atheneum. 


Lord HATHERLEY’S (PAGE 
WOOD) LIFE. Edited by W. R. W. 
Strepnens, Author of “The Life and 
Letters of Dean Hook.’’ 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 21s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


TRANSPLANTED. By M. E. 
Fraser-Tytiter, Author of “ Grisel 
Romney,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


CONTRADICTIONS. By Miss 
Pearp, Author of “The Rose Garden,” 
&c. 2 vols. 


A WOMAN’S GLORY. By Miss 


Saran Dovupney, Author of “Strangers 
Yet,” &e. 
** 4 pleasant and healthy novel.”—Academy. 


The ADMIRAL’S WARD. By 


Mrs. AUtsxANDE2, Author of “ The 
Wooing 0’t,” “ Which Shall It Be ?” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publish rs in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


In crimson cloth, demy 8vo, Vol. I., price 123. 


DIARY of ROYAL MOVEMENTS, 
and of PERSONAL EVENTS and INCI- 
DENTS in the LIFE of QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Loudon: Ex.iot Stocx, 62 Paternoster Row. 
OEMS of ENGLISH HEROISM. 
Edited, with Notes, by ArTuur C. AUCHMUTY, 
M.A. Price 1s 6d. 
“* We have seen no better book of its kind.”— 
Spectator. 
“* An admirable little book.” —Academy. 
London: Kegan Pav, TRENcH, and Co, 


A New and Revised Eilition, Illustrated by 53 Plates, 
many Coloured, and 818 Woodcuts, containing 
Figures of 2,680 Objects. 8vo, cloth, £2 12s 6d. 

HE MICROGRAPHIC 
DICTIONARY: a Gnide to the Examination 
aud Investigation of the S'ructure and Nature of 

Microscopic Objects. By J. W. Grirritu, M.D., &., 

and Professor Henrrey, F.R.S. Fourth Edition. 

Edited by Dr. GrirritH, assisted by the Rev. M. J. 

Berke ey, M.A., F.R.S., and Professor T. Rurert 

Jones, F.R.S. 

Joun Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 














In 1 vol. 8y9, cloth, pp. 220, 53. 
KETCHES in VERSE at HOME 
a ABROAD. By Joun McCosz, M.D., Edin- 
burgh. 

“The Doctor is indeed a free and easy rhymster, 
who in gently flowing verses tells of passing events. 
Tbe War on the Nile comes in for a good share of 
attention !”—Colburn’s United Service Magazine. 

London: J. Bhackwoop and Co., Paternoster Row. 


* Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 








IBRARY 


small Libraries, from 53 upwards. 


entry, Alphabetically, and under Subject Matter, if 
of any event, from 4s upwards. 


from 2s 64 upwards. 


Printed Headings, on receipt of stamped addressed 
wrapper or envelope. 








CATALOGUES, for 
registering Books Bought or Lent, for large or 


CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX BOOKS, for the 
NEWSPAPER SCRAP BOOKS, for the reception 


of Cuttings, without the use of gum, paste, or glue, 


*," Detailed Descriptive Lists, with Specimen of the 


Letts, Son, and Co., Limited, London Bridge, E.C, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBEert 
G. Warrs, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Squire, London, W. 
London: C. MrrcHsLu and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fieet Street. 
HE STATUE of ATHENE.—See the 
BUILDER (4d, by post 43d) for View; Cathedral 
of Palmero; St. Peter’s, St. Leonard’s; Proposed 
Improvements, Brighton, with Illustrations—Archi- 
tecture at Royal Academy—Retrospect, Spring 
Gardens— Royal Society of Water-Colours —Con- 
tinental Sunday—Report of Council of Institute of 
Architects, &c,—46 Catherine Street,: and all News- 
men, 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Her Sailor Love. By Mrs. 


Macguorp, Author of ‘‘ Patty,” &e. 


Mongrels. By T. Wilton. 
What Hast Thou Done? By J. 


FitzGERALD Mo.toy, Author of “ Court Life 
below Stairs,” &c, 


Woodroffe. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “‘ Gentianella,” &c. 


Sam’s Sweetheart. By Helen 
Martuers, Author of ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rve,” 
&. [May 8th. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Dr. MUNRO’S NEW WORK. 
Next week, in 1 vol. deny 8vo, l5s. 


REMINISCENCES OF MILITARY 
SERVICE 
WITH THE 
93rd Sutherland Highlanders. 


By Surgeon-General MUNRO, M.D, C.B., formerly 
Surgeon of the Regiment. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVEL, AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES. 


Inthe FLOWER of HER YOUTH. By 


MaseEt Cou.iys, Author of “Too Rei a Dawn,’ 





** An Innocent Sinner,” &c. 3 vols. 

** Miss Collins’s ably written story is likely to be 
well received,’”’-—Atheneum. 

“Miss Collins is acquiring more strength and 
facility as she continu:s in authoship. The tale 
before us has some well conceived situations.”— 
Academy. 

“‘Engrossing as are the first and second volumes, 
the third far excels ¢ither...... Miss Oollins is the 
author of several stories of fiction for which she his 
obtained the good opinion of her admirers, but in 
*In the Flower of Her Youth’ she far excels her 
former efforts.’’—Public Opinion, 

TT tae Miss Collins may certainly be conzratu'ate 1 
on having mainta‘ned, so far as the story itself is con- 
cerned, the origin ulity of the style which distinguishes 
her previous books.””—John Bull. 

ieee Is full of unquestionable power.”—Graphic. 

Poster “In the Flower of Her Youth’ is in almost all 
r-spects an able, and in many respects a powerful 
book.”’—N.t ingham Daily Guardian. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
81 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW 
WORKS. 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 
die DATA of ETHICS. Being the 
First Part of the PRINCIPLES of MORALITY. 
By Hersert Srencer. Third Edition, with an 
Appendix. 





8vo, cloth, price 123, 


OLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Being Part V. of the PRINCIPLES of 
SOCIOLOGY (Vol. II, Part 2). By HersBert 
SPENCER, 
A Detailed List of Mr. Spencer’s Works may be 
had on application. 
Witirams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and Edinburgh. 





To ke published in June, 8vo, c!oth, price 10s 6d, 
The Rev. CHARLES BEARD’S 


IBBERT LECTURES, 1883, 
on “‘ The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century 
in its Relation to Modern Thought and Knowledge.” 
The previous Hibbert Lectures,—1882, by Professor 
Kuenen ; 1881, by Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids ; 1880, by 
Ernest Renan ; 1879, by P. Le Page Renouf; 1878, by 
Professor Max Mii ler, may also be hai at 103 6d each 
volume. 
WititraMs and Norasarte, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 2) South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


HE ZEZEVOLDUTION of 
CHRISTIANITY. 

** His literary style frequently reminds us of his 
brilliant forerunners (Bolingbroke and Voltaire)...... 
His account of the Gnostics and the Book of Enoch 
is thoroughly well done...... His illustrations are 
graphic, and his practical arguments are often very 
telling...... That the Bible teaches infallible morality 
and religion—against this theory he is overwhelming. 
PS. Taking it altogether, the book is able, varied, and 
interesting, and certainly well written......We hope 
that when we do meet him he will use his fine literary 
powers for constructive purposes.’’—Modern Review. 


Wititrams and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 


ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE NEW SEASON 
Obtain the widest possible Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all New Works of more than average interest are added as the 
Demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 










MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW and CHOICE 
BOOKS.—NOTICE.—Revised Lists of New and Choice: 
Books recently Added to Mudie’s Select Library, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly 
Reduced Prices, are now Ready for Delivery, and will be- 


Forwarded Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
New Oxrorp STREET. 





April 28th, 1882. 





Immediately, crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 


A Tragedy, in Two Parts. 


By CHRISTOPHER JAMES RIETHMULLER, 
Author of ‘‘ Teuton.” 





London: J. 8. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





“Time unveils all truth.” 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS of the TUDOR 


DYNASTY and the REFORMATION PERIOD. By S. Husert Burxe. Vol. I. (Second Edition), 
Vol. II., demy 8vo, 550 pp., each 153. Vol. III., 12s. Vol. IV., completing the Work, 153. [Just ready. 
Extract from a Letter to the Author by t!.e Right Hon. W. E. Guapstone, M.P. 
“T have read every page of the work with great interest, and I subscribe without hesitation to the eulogy 
pont on it by the Daily Chronicle, as making, as far as I know, a distinct and valuable addition to our 
owledge of a remarkable period.” . 
‘* We heartily wish it a large sale and an extensive circulation.”—Academy. (Signe1) NicHo~as Pocock. 
‘* We sincerely trust it may meet with the success it deserves, and aid in ths overthrow of that huge idol 
of lying and misrepresentation known as the history of the Reformation.” —Dublin Review. 





JOHN HODGES, 13 Soho Square, London. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 








The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 
MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind:, River Basins, &c. 
Size, 6{t by 4ft.10in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, £3 33. Mounted on cloth, in 
eight sheets, enclosed in hand portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 3s. 








Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 53, . 
PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 
Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by JoHN BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Edited by WiLLiam 
Houeues, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index. 


INNER folio, half-bound morocco, Ww. edges, £3 3s. " 

PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the ORLD ; a Series of New and 
Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the World. ited by WiLL1aM Huaues, F.R.G.S. 








Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 
PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
“* We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The Maps are clear and easy of reference,. 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious.”—Atheneum, 





Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, giit edges, price £1 1s. 


PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best authorities, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer- 
ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By JoHN BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 





Crown folio, half-red or green morocco, price £2 23s. a 
PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 
The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application, 





Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Second Edition now ready. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
For MAY. 
Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 


Exisan’s Mant ir, April 19, 1883. By Lord Randolph 8. Churchill, M.P. 

CARLYLE IN SOCIETY AND AT Home. By G. S. Venables, Q.C. 

Nirro GLYCERINE AND Dynamite. By Colonel V. D. Majendie, C.B., H.M.’s 
Inspector of Explosives, ; 

Henry J. StepHen Smitu. By J. W. L. Glaisher, F.R.S, 

A POLITICIAN IN TROUBLE ABOUT HIS SovuL, By the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 

RerorM OF LocaL GOVERNMENT IN CouNTIES. By the Hon. G. C, Brodrick, 
Warden of Merton Colleze, Oxford. 

A PLEA FoR A BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. By Professor R. C. Jebb. 

THE PouiricaL CONDITION or ITaLy. By the Marquis Nubile Vitelleschi. 

Joun RICHARD GREEN. By Philip Lyttelton Gell. 

EncGLann’s Duty 1n E@ypt. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY YOUTH. 


By ERNEST RENAN. 
Translated by C. B. Prrman, and Revised by Mazame Renan. 
Crown 8vo. [Neat week. 


IBERIAN REMINISCENCES. Fifteen 


Years’ Travelling Impressions of Spain and Portugal. By A, GaLLENGA. 
With a Map, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


The LAND of the 


SINDH. Sketches, Historical and D-scriptive. 
Demy 8vo, 123. 


NEWFOUNDLAND, the OLDEST BRITISH 


COLONY : its History, its Present Condition, and its Prospects in the Fature. 
By Jose: Hatton and the Rev. M. Harvey. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 183. 


The WONDERFUL HISTORY of DAME 


TROT and her PIG. With numerous Illustrations, 4to, 3361. [This day. 











FIVE RIVERS and 


By Davip Ross, C.I1.E. 











NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Oo L OG C H: 
A Story of Sacrifice. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


3 vols. 


M 





NEW NOVEL by Mrs. FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 


LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA. 


By Mrs. FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. 





NEW NOVEL by CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART, 


AT FAULT. By Hawtey Smarr. 


NEW NOVEL by JOSEPH HATTON. 


A MODERN ULYSSES. By Joszrn Harron. 


3 vols. 


3 vols. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 61 each. 


.* eas for BI N DIN G. 
Price 23 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Nawsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.U. 





a PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE ACADEMY, 
1872-1882. 








Notes upon the Chief Pictures Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy during the last Ten Years. 


; BY HARRY QUILTER. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 
é AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CLARENDON PRESS _ LIST. 
The SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. 


Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and Edited by F. Max 
MUcLER. 





VOLUME XVII. 


VINAYA TEXTS. Translated from the 


Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OLDENBERG. Part 
II., the Mahavagga, V.-X., the Kullavagga, I.-III. Demy 
8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


VOLUME XIX. 


The FO-SHO-HING-TSAN-KING. A Life 


of Buddha. By AsvacHosHA BopuisaTtvA. Translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by DHARMARAKSHA, A.D, 420, and from 
Chinese into English by SamueL Brat. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 10s 6d. 


VOLUME XXIII. 


The ZEND - AVESTA. Part II., the 


Sirézahs, Yasts, and NyAayis, translated by James DARMESTETER. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, 
7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND (0S NEW BOOKS. 





Will be ready on May 10th, 8vo, price 14, 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 


GREVILLE. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 
Ready this day, Fifth Edition, Revised, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


WALKS in LONDON. By Augustus J. C. 


Hare, Author of ‘‘ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,’” 
“ Wanderings in Spain,” &c. 


Will be ready on May 8th, Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


JOCOSERIA. By Robert Browning. 





TWO NEW NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of ‘‘ Matrimony,” ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,’’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The BANTOFFS of CHERRYTON. A Story 


without a Villain ora Crime. By ArTHuR Kran, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C., LONDON. w. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 


SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 








BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue GreaT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 





SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inkzs, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 
STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stutioner in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World, 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL. PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, 








SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 


Prices 1s to 33 6d per Ib., carriage paid. 
Samples, Price List, &., free. 


SEDDON and WIER, 
WHOLESALE TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS, 
1 Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C, 


Persons wishing to become Agents should 
hing a ee apply 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. VII., MAY, 


1883. 8vo, Sixpence. 


THICKER THAN WaTER. By James Payn. Chapters 27-30. 

Cares Dickens as A Dramatic OriTIc. By Datton Cook. 

BALiabDE oF ‘‘H1s Youne Lavy.” By J. B. B. Nichols. 

Human RESEMBLANCES TO LOWER LiFe. By Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. 
NaTuraLNess. By James Payn. 

An American's Impressions OF Some Britisu Sone Birps. By John Burroughs. 
In THE Fioops. By J. W. Mackail. 

THE TREASURE OF FRANCHARD. By R. L. Stevenzon. (Concluded.) 


SKOBELEFF and the SLAVONIC CAUSE. 


By ‘‘O. K.,”” Honorary Member of the Benevolent Slavonic Society ; Author 
of “‘ Russia and England,” 8vo, with Portrait, 143. 


LETTERS and MEMORIALS of JANE 


WELSH CARLYLE. Prepared for Publi ation by THomas CaRLYLE, and 
Edited by J. A. FroupE, M.A. 3 vols, 8vo, 363. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By J. A. Troups, M.A. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. The Fourth Series, 
separately, pr:ce 6s, 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; 


a Third Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, 
&c. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., Cantab. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


SOUND. By Joun Tyrnpatt, F.R.S. Fourth 


Edition, revised and augmen‘ed, including the Results of Recent Researches. 
With Frontispiece and 203 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 103 61. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE 


andINDUCTIVE. By Joun Stuart MILL, 2 vo's. 8vo, 253. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Joun Stuart MILL. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s; or 1 vol. crown 870, 5s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buceie. 3 
vols. crown 8vo, 243, 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Three Editions, copiously Illustrated, 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 
Intermediate Edition, 2 vols. square crown 870, 2's. 
Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, 1 vul. crown 8vo0, 7s 6.1. 


NOTES on FOREIGN PICTURE 


GALLERIES. By Cuartes L, Eastiake, F.R.1.B.A., Keeper of the National 
Gallery, London, 


THE LOUVRE GALLERY, Paris, with 114 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
THE BRERA GALLERY, Milan, with 55 Illustrations, 5s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL, Vol. VI., 


The LIFE and TIMES of CHRIST. Translated from the German by J. 
Frepsrick Smits. 8vo, 163. 


A MANUAL of PATHOLOGY. By Joszru 


Coats, M.D., &c., Pathologist to the Western Infirmary and the Sick Children’s 
Hospital, Glasgow. 8vo, with 339 Wood Engravings, 31s 6d. 


A SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theoretical and 


Practical, in Treatises by Various Writers. Edited by T. Hotmgs, M.A., 
Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital; and J. W. Hurke, F.R.S., Surgeon to the 
Middlesex Hospital. Third Edition, with 9 Lithographic Plates and 591 Wood 
Engravings. 3 vols. royal 8vo, #4 4s. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By 


Various Writers. Edited by Ricuarp Quarn, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Pp. 1,836, 
with 138 Wood Engraving:. Medium 8vo, 3ls 6d, cloth; or 403, half-russia, 
To be had also in Two Volumes, price 34s, cloth. 


A YEAR of LIFE, the Price of the Bishop, 


and other Poems. By Joun Cameron Grant, Author of “Songs from the 
Sunny South,” &. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


ARDEN. A Novel. By A. Many F. Rosrnson. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, price 12s. 


BECAUSE of the ANGELS. <A Novel. By 


M. Horz. 3 vols. crown 8vo. {In the press. 


IN the OLDEN TIME. A Novel. By the 


Author of ‘* Mademoiselle Mori,’ The Atelier du Lys,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, price 12s, 


AUT CAESAR, AUT NIHIL. A Novel. By 


the Count:ss Vow Borumer, Author of “ German Home Life.” 3 vols. crown 
8vo. ; {In the press, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Tables and Fac-similes, el th, 363. 


The ALPHABET: an Account of the Origin 


and Develupment of Letters. By Isaac Tayitor, M.A., LL.D. 


Melium 8vo, cloth, 123, 


GLOSSARY of TERMS and PHRASES. 


Edited by the Rey H. Percy Smuru, M.A., ass'sted by the Rev. Sir GeoraE 
W. Cox Bart., M.A., the Rev. Professor Twispen, M A., OC. A M. Fennewy, 
M.A., Coloncl W. Paterson, the Rev. C. P. Mitner, M.A., and others. 


Now Reapy, AT ALL Libraries AND BOOXSELLERS’, 


MY REMINISCENCES. By Lord Ronatp 


Gower. 2 vols., wit Frontispieces, demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 


SixtH Eprrion, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSSLLE2S’. 


REMINISCENCES of COURT and DIPLO- 
MATIC LIFE. By Groreina, Baroness Bioomrierp. With 3 Portraits 
and 6 Illustrations by the Author, 2 vols. demy 8vv, cloth, 28s, 


Large crown 8yvo, printed on hand-mide paper, parchment, 103 6d. 


RALEGH in IRELAND, with his Letters on 
— Affairs and some Contemporary Documents. By Sir Joun Pore 
ENNESSY. 


Crown 8vo, printed on hanj-made paper, bound in buckram, 7s 6d. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By OC. 


Krean Pact, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 15:. 


The DUKE of BERWICK, Marshal of 
France, 1702-1734. By Lientenant-Culonel CHarLes TowNSHEND WILSON. 
*,* This volume completes the memoirs which was commenced in the author’s 
previous book, eutitled, ‘‘ James II. and the Duke of Berwick.” 


Post 8vo, cloth, 73 6a, 
A VISIT to CEYLON. By Ernst Haeckel, 
Professor in the University of Jena, Author of ** The History of Creation,” &c. 


* Full of life, animation, and descriptive power......A very well-written account 
of a trip which combined hard work, useful recreation, and sight-seeing.” — 
Saturday Review. P 

2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 253. 

The FREE-TRADE SPEECHES of the Right 
Hon. CHARLES PELHAM VILLIERS, M.P. With a Political Memoir. 
Edited by a MEmBeER of the Cospen CLUB. 

“We do not know a better storehouse of the purely statistical arguments than 
these volumes.’’—Spectator, 


New Edition, now reaty. 
PROGRESS and POVERTY. By Henry 
GEORGE. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 13; limp c‘oth, 1s 61. 
*,* Also, now ready, Mr. ARNOLD TOYNBEE’S LECTURES on the absve 
Work, price 1s, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 53. 


RARE POEMS of the SIXTEENTH and 


SEVENTF&ENTH CENTURIES: aSupplement tothe Anthologies. Collected 
and Edited, with Notes and Woodcuts, by W. J. Linton. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


SFORZA: a Tragedy. With Incidental Music 


for the Last Act. By J. C. HExwoop. 
Crown 870, cloth, 33 6d. 


A BOOK of DREAMS. By Mrs. Hamitton 


Kine, Author of ‘‘ The Disciples,” &. 


New and Cheaper Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The DISCIPLES. By Mrs. Haminron Kine, 
Author of ‘A Book of Dreams,’’ &. 


** A very remarkxble poem. The writer does not seem so much to compose as 
to breathe it forth; it is the fruit of intense personal feeling; it glows with the 
fires of an absolute conviction. It is a hymn of praise, a chaunt of sorrow, suffer 
ing, and glory.’’—Suturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


TWO FANCIES, and other Poems. By 


Witr1aMm Granam, Author of ‘‘’Neath Southern Skies, a Tale of Biarritz and 
the Pyrenees.” 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





SPANISH STATE PAPERS, HENRY VIII., 1531-1533. 
‘ Imperial 8vo, pp. 1,192, 2 vols., price 15s each. 
eo of LETTERS, DESPATCHES, and STATE 


PAPERS relating to the Negotiations between England and Spain preserved 
in the Archives at Simancas and Elsewhere, Vol. IV., Part I1., Heury VIII., 1531- 
1533. Edited by Pascua DE GayaNnGos, and publ'shed by the Authority of the 
Lords Commiszioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. 


Upon the death of Mr. Bergenroth, Don Pazcual de Gayangos was appointed to 
continue the Calendar of the Spanish State Papers. He has pursued a plan 
similar to that of his predeces or, but has been ab:e to add much valuable matter, 
from Brussels and Vieuna, with which Mr. Bergenroth was unacquainted, 

London: Lonamans and Co., and Trusnerand Co, Oxford: Parker and Co. 
Cambridge: Macmmtay and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C, Buack, and DoveLas 
aud Fouts. Dublin: A. I'7om and Co, 
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MESSRS. Wu. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for MAY, 


1883. No. DCCCXI. Price 23 Gd, 
CoNTENTS. 
Tue Minuronarre. Part II. 
Mrs. CaRLYLr’s LETIERS. 
“ UNFATHOMED MYSTERIES.” 
Tue Lapies Liypores. (Conclusion.) 
Tue STATE OF EvropE: THE NEw TREATIES AND THR Last CaLm. 
CURIOSITIES OF PotiTics. Our Inexpiable Wrong towards Ireland.—Our 
Fashion of Penuitential Psalmody.—Gieanings from Guy. 
Rreent GERMAN Novets. “Nur ein Wort’’—‘‘ Die Miihle im 
Wisperthal ”’—‘‘ Felic tas’”’—“‘ Ihr Einziger Bruder.” 
May-Day Po itics, ° 


The LADIES LINDORES. 


By Mrs. Ouipwant. 3 vols. post 8vo, 253 6d. 


LIFE AS I HAVE FOUND IT. 


By General DE AinsLIE, Post 8vo, 12s 64. 


My TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. 


By A Prarn Woman.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


The WISDOM of GOETHE. 


By Professor Buackie. Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, 6s. 


ALTIORA PETO. 


By Laurence OxipHant. With Illustrations, To be published in Four 
Monthly Parts, at Five Shillings each. Part I. in May. 


TRAITS and TRAVESTIES: Social and 
Political. 
By LavrENCE OLIPHANT. P.st 8vo, 10s 61. 


The HISTORICAL PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE, 


With Introduction and Notes by Bishop Worpswort#, D.C.L. 3 vols, post 
8vo, 7s 6d each, 


MARGARET SIM’S COOKERY. 


With an Introduction by Mrs. Watrorp. Crown 8vo, 53, 


The STOCK-OWNERS’ GUIDE. 


By George Heattry, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 8vo, 4s 61. 


KING CAPITAL. A Novel. 


By Wit11am Suz, 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 


ROMANCE of COOMBEHURST. 


By E. M. Atrorp. 2 vo's. post Svo. [Shortly. 


By FELL and FJORD: Scenes in Iceland. 


By E. J. Oswatp. Post 8vo, with Llastrations, 73 6d. 


VALLOMBROSA. 


By W. W. Story. Post 8vo, 53. 


TRASEADEN HALL. ‘“ When George III, 
was King.’’ 


By Major-General W. G. Hamury. Second Edition, 6s, 


The REVOLT of MAN. 


By Waiter Besant. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 33 62, 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 


CABINET EDITION. Uniform and Complete, in 20 Vols. Printed 
from a New and Legible Type, in Volumes of a convenient and handsome 
form, price £5. Each vol., price 5s, may be had separately. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. 
Cheap Editions, With Illustrations, 
Apam Benz, 33 6d—THEe MILL ON THE Fioss, 5: 6d—Frtix Hout, TuE 
RapicaL, 33 6d—ScENEs or CLEaicaL Lirv, 3s—S1Las Marner, 2s 6d—RoOMOLA, 


with Vignette, 3s 6d—DanieL Deronpa, with Vignette, 7s 6d—MDLEMARCH, 
with Vignette, 7s 6d. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, in Prose and 
a from the Works of George Eliot. Fifth Edition, 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


Printed on Fine Paper, with red border, and handsomely bound, in 


cloth gilt, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d; or in elegant leather binding, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT _ SOCIETY'S LIST. 


Just published, 8vo, 63, cloth boards. 


AMONG THE MONGOLS. 


By the Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, M.A., of Peking. 
With Map and numerous Enzravings, from Photographs and Native Sketches, 


This book gives a most interesting account of the home life, manners and 
customs, occupations, and re izious beliefs and practices of the Mongol Tribes of 
Central Asia, Mr. Gilmour has spent a large part of the last twelve years among 
— people, and the facts stated in his work are the result of long and careful 
observation. 


“‘There has been, if our exper’ence serves us at all, no book quite like this 
sirice * Robinson Crusoe ;’ and ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ is not better, does not tell a 
story more Cirectly, or produce more instantaneous and final conviction. No one 
who begins this book will leave it till the narrative ends, or doubt for an instant, 
whether he knows Defoe or not, that he has been enchained by something separate 
and distinct in literature, something almost uncanny in the way it has gripped 
him, and made him see for ever a scene he never expected to see.”’—Spectator. 








Just published, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth boards. 


EASTERN SISTERS, 


And their Missionary Helpers. 
By HARRIET WARNER ELLIS. 


A sketch of the rise and progress of Missionary and Zenana work among Eastern 
wowen, with some account of the Societies engaged in this work and its present 
state. 


OUR 


Just published, crown 8vo, 2s, cloth boards. 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY TO THE YOUNG: 


A Book for Parents, Pastors, and Teachers. 


By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., Author of ‘“ Bible Sketches and their 
Teachings,” &c. 

ConTENTS.—CHRISTIAN CHILDHOOD. Principles of Religious Training and 
Characteristics of Youthful Piety—CHILDREN IN THE CONGREGATION. Their 
Place in Public Worship. Alaptation of the Several Parts of the Service to their 
needs—RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR THE YOunG. Their Occasions; Methods of con- 
ducting them; Psalmody; Prayer; Reading the Scripture; Preaching—On 
PREACHING TO CHILDREN. Topics, Text:, and Divisions. Importance of Illustra- 
tion—Illustration. Specime:s frum Different Writers. Mistakes to be avoided— 
CATECHETICAL AND CLAss InstRucTION. The Pastor’s work for the Sunday 
School. Bible Classes. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 3:, in cloth boards, 


HORA PETRINA; 
or, Studies in the Life of the Apostle Peter. 


By the Rev. J. S. HOWSON, D.D., Dean of Chaster, Author of “‘ Scenes in the 
Life of St. Paul,” ‘‘ Meditations on the Miracles of Our Lord,” &. 
ConTENTS.—Simon, whose surname wa3s Peter—Zarly training in Galilee— 
Special words spoken by Christ to Peter—St. Peter and St. John—St. Peter as a 
witness of the Resurrection—Cas trea and Cornelius—The Primacy of Peter—St. 
Peter and St. Panl—Reminiscence3 ia the First Epistle—St. Mark and Babylon— 
Character and Example of St. Petr. 





Just published, cr. wn 8vo, illustrated, 4s 61, cloth boards. 


RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, 
Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury; Author of ‘‘ The Origin of Nations,” 
“The Five Great Monarchies,” &c. 


Con:Eents.—The Ancient Ezyptians—The As:yrians and Babylonians—The 
Ancient Iranians—The Early Sanskritic Indian;—The Phoenicians and Cartha- 
ginians—The Etruscans—The Ancient Greeks—The Ancient Romans. 


Just published, price 53, cloth boards. 


ANTS AND THEIR WAYS. 
By the Rev. W. FARREN WHITE, M.A., Vicar of Stonehonse, Gloucestershire. 


With numerous Illustrations, and a Complete List of Genera and 
Species of the British Auts. 
‘* As full of interesting information as it is pleasantly written. As a prize-book 
for scieace classes at schouls, it has few equals.’’—Giobe, 


Just published, quarto, 6:, handsome c'oth gilt. 


A CROWN OF FLOWERS: 


Poems and Pictures. 
Edited by CHARLES PETERS. 
With Illustrations by M. E. Edwards, Davidson Knowles, Frank Dicksee, A.R A., 
R. Catterson Smith, R-bert Barnes, Charles Green, Juhn C. Staples, 
G. H. Biwards, O'Kelly, J. McL. Ralston, William Small, Frank 
Dadi, and other Eminent Artists. 
FORMING a mesh AITRACTIVE VOLUME for a BIRTHDAY PRESENT 
or a SCHOOL PRIZE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 23 64, cloth boards, 


PRESENT-DAY TRACTS, 


On Subjects of Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and 
Morals. 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


VOLUME I., containing the First Six Numbers of the Series, by the Rev. 
Principal CAIRNS, D.D., the Rev. Prebendiry ROW, M.A., and the 
Rey. Professor BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 





Just published, imperial 16.9, illustrated, 23 6d, cloth boards, bevelled edges, 


THE MASTER’S SERVICE, 
A Practical Guide fer Girls. 
By Lady BRABAZON, DORA HOPE, ALICE KING, and MARY SELWOOD. 
Being Volume IV. of ‘‘ The Girl’s Own Bookshelf.” 


Just published, 16mo, 1s 64, cloth boards, red edges. 


A COMPANION TO THE LORD’S TABLE: 


Meditations and Prayers from Ancient and Modern 
Authors. 


With an Introduction on the Meaning of the Lord’s Supper. Neatly printed, 
with a red line round each page. 
[forming the First of a Series of “‘ Companions for a Quiet Hour.’’] 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 





MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK, 


LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI, 


With over 300 New and Oviginal Illustrations (uniform with ‘A Tramp Abroad”), will be ready on May 12th, in crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 61. 





WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL, 


HEART and SCIENCE: 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME, 


Is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 





OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL, 


W AN D A, 


Is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 


MR. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY, 


Is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 





ALPHONSE DAUDET’S NEW NOVEL, 


PORT SALVATION; or, the Evangelist, 


Translated by C. H. MELTZER, is now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 123. 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL, 


H 5 A R T S, 


Will be ready cn May 10th, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 





ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL, 


ANNAN WATER, 


Will be ready shortly, iu 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 





F. W. ROBINSON’S NEW NOVEL, 


The HANDS of JUSTICE, 


Is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 





Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth ex ra, with Portrait:, 2ts; and at every 
Library. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS CARLYLE and 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Edited by Cuaries Exiot Norton. 





3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
OF HIGH DEGREE. By Charles Gibbon, Author of 
“Robin Gray,” “‘ The Golden Shaft,” &c. 


“Mr, Gibbon bas made a great success with this novel, which is in many ways 
superior to anything he has previously written.” —JMorning Post. 





One Shilling, Monthly, llustrated by F. Barnard. 
3 8a @ 3B A UVOCUD6 


CONTENTS FOR May. 


Marp or Atuens. By Justin McCirthy, M.P. 

By OLIVE AND Prnewoop. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. 
HEART AND SCIENCE: A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME, 
THE OLD MELopraMA. By H. Barton Baker. 

To an Unsrawortuy Suir. By Austin Dobson. 
ACross. By Fre’ Boyle. 

THE ADMIRAL’s WarRD. By Mrs. Alexander. 


A. 


By Wilkie Collins, 





One Shilling, Monthly. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR May. 
Ture New ABELARD: A ROMANCE. By Robert Buchanan. . 
Waaner’s “ SIEGFRIED ”’ AND THE CiTY OF THE NIBELUNGS. By Ear? Blind. 
My SuspurBayn Garpen. By H. F. Lester. 
Nett Gwynn. By Dutton Cook. 
May Day IN THE UALIFORNIAN ALPs. By C. F. GorJon Cumming. 
Lorp Lawrence. By Kdward B. Eastwick. 
CaRLYLE AND HIS Wire. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
Science Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. 
Taste Tak. By Sylvanus Urban. 





3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


SELF-CONDEMNED. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt, Author of 


**The Leaden Casket,’’ dc. 





Wits 57 Lilustrations, by C. A. Vanderhoof, Alfred Rimmer, and others, 
square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS. By Alfred Rimmer. 


**Mr. Rimmer has published many very beautiful books, interesting to all lovers 
of the picturesque aud beautiful in England. He has now added to these a book 
which he calls ‘About England with Dickens.’ In this work he takes up the 
characters of Dickens and the scene3 which are descri>e! in Dickens’s books, and 
he identifies them with places where it is pretty certain Dickens had been, and 
from which, it is almost equally certain, Dickens drew his inspiration. On this 
plan he has wr:tten several gossipy papers, and he has i'lustrated them by admir. 
ubl+ drawings of the scenes to which they relate. It would be difficult to over- 
praise the excellence of the sketches which he has made, or to speak too highly 
of the genzral beanty of the volume which he has produced. It is in all respects 
adwmiruble, and will certainly enhance Mr. Rimmer’s reputat:on.””—Scotsman. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


The POETS’ BIRDS. By Phil Robinson, Author of 
‘*Noah’s Ark,’”’ &e. 

‘Mr, Phil Robinzon’s new volume—a book which may b2 described as one-half 
classified extracts from the poets, the other half a humorous defence of birds 
whom they have neglected or maligned, is a very pleasant one......Either half is 
very pleasant reading, and more especially to thos2 who combine with a love of 
poetry some knowledge of the woods and fields.’’—St. Jumes’s Gazette, 

‘*A simply delightful book.”’—Illustrated London News. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with 30 Full-page Drawings, 10s 63. 
BEHIND a BRASS KNOCKER: Some Grim Realities in 
Picture and Prose. By FRED. BARNARD and C, H. Ross, 


“A remarkably clever book, both from a literary and an artistic point of view ; 
an absorbingly interesting volume,.’’—Derby Mercury. 





2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s ; and at every Library. 


NIGHTS at the PLAY. By Dutton Cook, Author of 
** Hours with the Players,” &. 

“Two goodly volumes, pleasant to read to-day, and hereafter valuable to refer 
to. No one knows the Staze better than Mr. Dutton Cook ; few know its history 
half as well; and even in a day which is by no means lacking in dramatic crit’c3 
of penetration and impartiality, Mr. Cook has no brothe~-writer who expresses 
himself with greater point or forms a sounder judgment.’’—Avademy. 





New and Cheaper Edition, with 84 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 64. 


SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By 


Joun ASHTON, Author of ‘‘ Chap-books of the Eighteenth Century,’’ &c. 





Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME of POEMS, 


A CENTURY 


OF 


ROUNDELS, 


Will be ready shortly, square 8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 





NATURE near LONDON. By Richard Jefferies, Author | ABOUT YORKSHIRE. 


of “‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.” Crown 68vo, cloth extra, 63. 


MYSTERIES of TIME and SPACE. By Richard A. 


Proctor. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 61. 


The LIFE of PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART, 
commonly called the YOUNG PRETENDER. By ALEXANDER CHARLES 
Ewap. With a Steel-plate Portrait. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, [Shortly. 








PERSIAN WIT and HUMOUR: 


By Katharine S. Macquoid. 


With nearly 70 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid, engraved by Swain. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 103 6d. 





the Sixth Book of the 
Babéristé of Janf. Transiated by C. E. Witson, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, 4s. 





‘The PARIS SALON. With nearly 400 Full-page Illus- 


trations. Edited by F.G. Dumas. Large 8yo, 33. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CamPpsett, of No.1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Ex.ter Street, 
Strand ; and Published by him at the “‘Srzcraror ” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 5.h, 1883, 





